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Burroughs Business Machines 
Belong in Your Classrooms... 


When you choose Burroughs adding machines, calculators, and other types 
of Burroughs business machines, you get the most modern, efficient, and 
practical teaching aids available . . . you give your students the advantage 
of learning how to apply modern business methods on the kind of machines 
they will find when they enter the business world. 


Burroughs business machines are good “teachers” for the same reasons they 
are preferred by businessmen all over the world. They are fast, accurate, 
and extremely easy to operate. They are ruggedly built to take the wear 
and tear of daily classroom practice—and require little maintenance. 


Naturally, you want the best instruction you can get for the young people 
in your charge—so it pays to be particular with the tools of business educa- 
tion. That’s why Burroughs business machines belong in your classrooms. 
. . . Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B u rrou Sh Ss 


“Magic” 
Yearly subscription $2.50, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly October through May by 
Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, DECE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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Designed with you in mind 


...f0r easier teaching 


The new Royal Standard is a typing teacher’s dream. 


It makes teaching typing easier. And you'll be de- 


lighted with the results in your students’ work. 


You'll love the soft brown color, the streamlining, the 


green plastic keys, and the gleaming chrome trim. 


“Magic” Tabulator, the new 
exclusive feature which allows 
students to operate the tab with 
either finger or palm without 
removing their hands from the 
guide-key positions. No more 
reaching for tab keys . . . teach- 
ing tabulation is greatly sim- 
plified. 


pa Extra “Bonus” Key .. . at no 3 


extra cost, all Royal Standard 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
exclusive. Press button . . . in- 
side controls all instantly acces- 
sible. “Touch Control” within 


Typewriters include a 43rd key, 
with the two special symbols 


(+ =) 


easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
for ribbon changing. 


Carriage Control . . . a simple 


twist of Royal’s exclusive Car- 
riage Control gives each typist 
the maximum efficiency of the 

» whole machine. It literally regu- 
lates the carriage speed; steps 
up the action for tabulating 
work or speed tests. 


See the Wonderful New 
Royal Standard Now! 


Clip Coupon Now! 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Dept., New York, N.Y. 

Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


School. 


City 


State. 


“Magie’’ and ‘Touch Control”’ are registered trad ks of Royal Typ Company, Inc. 
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Sat. [st Class 
Kinar H. Ingman 


Medal of Honor 


den REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
lain concealed, withholding their fire. Now they 
opened up. The two squads were trapped. Their 
leaders were wounded; others were dropping. 


Set. Ingman took command. He reorganized the 
survivors, assigned fields of fire, encouraged the 
men to fight. A red machine gun opened fire. The 
sergeant charged it alone, neutralizing it with a 
grenade. 


Then he tackled another gun. A grenade and a 


burst of fire knocked him down, badly wounded. 
He got up, reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached him, they 
found Sergeant Ingman unconscious—but 100 of 
the enemy fleeing in panic. 


“Bucking the Communists,” says Sergeant Ing- 
man, “takes an awful lot of staying power. The 
G.I.’s have got it. You have, too, when you invest 
part of your hard-earned pay regularly in Bonds.” 


Bonds are first of all a cash saving for you. But 
they’re also back of our country’s production 
power. Which couples up with G.I. fire power to 
keep the peace for all of us. 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 


U S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work, 


a The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
& It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
j Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


“The sergeant charged alone . . .” 
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GOOD NEWS FOR EDUCATORS 
WHO WANT AN ELECTRIC TYPIST. 
WITHIN THEIR SCHOOLS BUDGET! 


Remington Rand B.E. A. Package of 5 Electri-conomy 
typewriters now available at lowest cost in history! 


Now your graduates can qualify for the important jobs 
that require electric typing training. This Business Edu- 
cation Advancement program gives you complete facili- 
ties to teach all advanced students at a price well within 
your present fiscal restrictions. 

TEACH WITH TODAY’S MOST MODERN TYPE- 
WRITER — Each machine in your B.E.A. Package is a 
brand new, rugged Electri-conomy typewriter —complete 
with four automatic repeat features at no extra cost. 


PAY AS YOU TEACH — Take advantage of the B.E.A. 
Program now. Pay as your students receive this all-impor- 
tant training. Convenient monthly payments may be 
arranged—with no carrying charges whatsoever! 
IMPORTANT B.E.A. PLUS— Your Remington Rand 
representative has years of school-installation experience. 
He'll show you how to get maximum typing hours from 
your Electric typist workshop. 


detail. Write Remington Rand Inc., Room 2534, 315 Fourth Ave., THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
New York 10, and ask for B.E.A. brochure RE 516. 


FREE! Informative 4-page brochure explaining B.E.A. Program in 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Paul Lomax 


CLASSROOM EVALUATION OF RESEARCH CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most needed classroom services for business teachers is to make available to them in inex- 
pensive leaflets a practical consideration of research conclusions drawn from important investigations in 
business, business education, and related general education. There should be given in such Classroom 
Research-Service Leaflets simple statements of research findings and their implications for simplification 
and advancement of teaching and learning endeavors. Then there should be discussed some of the essen- 
tial problems involved in applying and testing research conclusions in particular school community situa- 
tions. In classroom verification of research findings it is necessary to keep in mind that the total process 
of research or reflective thinking is a dual process of inductive-deductive thinking. In a given research 
study the generalizations have been built up out of a selected set of particular experiences. Each class- 
room teacher must tend to test for himself the meaning and soundness of such generalizations in his own 
particular school and community experiences. 

Let us cite an illustration in the area of typewriting research investigations : 

“Results of recent studies indicate that with electric typewriters, 
typing skill can be developed in an almost unbelievably short time.’ 

The author of this article gives evidence to show extensive use of the electric typewriters both in small 
and large business organizations. “No longer are they considered special machines for specialized jobs but 
are a vital part of the economy program for every kind of typewriting job.” She briefly considers some 
practical training problems in a comparison of manual and electric typewriters, as presumably based upon 
her long and successful experience as a typewriting teacher. 

Another experienced typewriting teacher has made his own careful study of the classroom adoption and 
use of the electric typewriter. “All, or nearly all, of the impartial articles have indicated that certain 
advantages result from using electric typewriters for instructional purposes as well as on the job.”* This 
teacher, regardless of evidence of extensive use of electric typewriters in certain sections of this vast coun- 
try, apparently felt that he should find out for himself in his particular teaching community and state the 
extent and kinds of use of this new type of classroom equipment. Hence he made an investigation of its 
use among both small and large business concerns, among 129 large and small high schools, and among 
five typewriter companies that service his local area. He then tabulated, interpreted, and summarized his 
data. ‘“‘I’rom the foregoing material relative to electric typewriters it is plausible to conclude that they 
are not being used to any large extent in small businesses. ... The large companies showed their approval 
of these machines both in the amount and type of work accomplished by them and in the effect on operator 
fatigue and morale. ... Again, the cost factor seems to be a hindrance to their usage for general office 
work. . . . Schools, too, are beginning to recognize the growing need for training on electric typewriters.” 

In our first example we have indicated a research conclusion that was drawn from several recent 
studies. In our second example we have shown how a local business teacher tested the meaning and 
soundness of a similar research conclusion in his own local and state communities. In the classroom 
evaluation of research findings every capable business teacher has at least a twofold responsibility: (1) 
to prepare himself to be thoroughly competent in his knowledge and use of research methodology as a 
consumer, an evaluator, and an applier of research conclusions; and (2) to use such research-evaluation 
competency in verifying the significance and practicality of research conclusions in his own school and 
community experiences. 

Every year we have hundreds of research studies made in business, business education, and related 
general education. And the number keeps increasing year after year. In the 1951 Business Education 
Index, for example, there were 212 research references, while in the 1946 issue there were only 77 
research listings. And most likely in 1951 there were scores of other research investigations in these three 
general areas that did not come to the attention of the editors of this important Delta Pi Epsilon index. 

Let us hope that soon some kind of an inexpensive classroom-research service can be provided business 
teachers by our national Committee on Coordination and Integration of Research in Business Education 
in which three different professional organizations are cooperating. 


1M. Louise Green, “What is the Trend in the Use of the Electric Typewriter?’? National Business Education Quarterly, XX (Fall, 


1951), pp. 15-18. 
* Robert E. Kriegbaum, “More About Electric Typewriters,” The Ohio Teacher (October, 1952), pp. 16-19. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


Frederick G. Nichol; 


— 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

In one of our larger cities the office of supervisor of business education was about to become 
vacant. After twenty-five years of experience with such supervision there was grave danger tha: this 
position would be discontinued. I should not need to point out the great need of city leadership 
in this field. Since relatively few cities have such leadership it seems that most business teacher 
don’t want it for some reason, or are not yet aware of the need for it. In what city not now having 
recognized city-wide leadership have the business teachers openly and aggressively striven for it! 
Do a little research and see if you can find one. However, I shall not attempt to make a case for a 
city supervisor or director. Teachers who are not already aware of the need for one are not likely 
to be greatly impressed by arguments for one however valid those arguments may be. 

To come back to the city where the vacancy was about to occur; a committee of business edu 
cators and office managers was appointed by the local chapter of the National Office Management 
Association to set up “qualifications for director of business education” for the city concerned. Under 
date of June 4 the committee’s report was made. It is a report worth noting here, partly for what 
it contains and partly because of its origin which represents about the first cooperative effort on the 
part of employers and school people to secure the benefits of local leadership in the field. 

Under “Personal Qualifications” there are the usual desirable requirements—"‘sterling character’, 
“ability to get on well with others”, “big enough to fill the shoes of an Assistant Superintendent’, 
“broad experience”, “young enough to have a reasonably long term of office”, (tenure you know) 
and “competent speaker”. Not bad generalities. 

Under “Business Qualifications” the thing that NOMA committee members should have beer 
most concerned about, we find very puny requirements—‘reasonable experience in office and/or 
store work” and “currently or recently active in the work of one or more organizations of busines 
people” plus “membership in one or more organizations of primarily business people”. That latter 
prescription is numbered as 1 and 2 in the report but it looks like a single requirement to me. Surely 
“work in one or more organizations” probably would be done as a “member”. 

Sut what disturbs me more is that requirement of “reasonable experience in office and/or stor 
work”. It is indefinite as to kind or amount, and meaningless as a requirement. The work of this 
Director will be largely concerned with vocational training for office work, with possibly, but noi 
surely, some responsibility for store-work training. Yet he need not have had any office experience 


Under federal and state laws as applied to a city of the size of the one under consideration ther 1 
must be a specially qualified “supervisor of distributive education”, and his qualifications must include ; 
specified minimal experience in the distributive field. Hence our Director of Business Education = "™ 
if generally responsible for distributive education, will have an assistant as supervisor of that field fF  olu 
The former need not necessarily meet requirements for the latter job. ena 
Under the requirements as set up the Director need have had only reasunable (whatever that may. 
mean) experience behind the counter of a retail store. Or he may some time or other, perhaps 
a part-time basis, have “carried and fetched” for a grocery store. Or he may have been a stock 
clerk, or an inventory clerk in a store. Or perhaps a janitor in a store, or a night watchman, or 
a window dresser, or an elevator man, or almost anything that could be classified as “store work’ 2: 
Ridiculous? Not at all. Of course the school board would not appoint one with such an experienc und 
background, but it could as far as this committee’s requirements are concerned. How helpful ar ami 
such requirements? Why couldn’t such an august committee come up with something more helpful’B ator 
Why shouldn’t there have been some occupational experience requirement? Work in an “office ‘nt 
and/or store” doesn’t constitute sufficiently specific office experience, as my comments above show. 
am 


After all, the business departments of that city are training (allegedly at least) general office clerks 
stenographers, bookkeepers, office machine operators and other specific kinds of office workers. Ur 
der the qualifications as set up the new Director of this training need not ever have had any ex 
perience in the jobs for which training is given not even in jobs occupationally related to them! 
The requirement as stated is no better than that of “business experience,” a requirement that. satis 
fied some people, yet which can be anything from tending a gas station to managing a_ busines 
of size. 

It may be argued that since the Director cannot be expected to have had experience in all offi 
jobs for which his staff is giving training, why require him to have had it in at least one of thos 
(Continued on page 115) _ 
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stor EXIT: Old Fashioned ‘Punch and Plod“”’ Operation 
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but 1 ENTER: Rhythm-add, the New, Faster Way to Add Figures 
n_ there 


include 
ucation (| Uique! Rhythm-add* in action! Rhythm-add, the rev- Rhythm-add is basic . . . gives the adding machine 


at fiell [| olutionary new technique developed by Monroe that operator the same smooth efficiency the touch system 

enables all operators ... beginner, average, or expert gives the typist. The local Monroe office will tell you 
iat mF, .t0 add faster, more accurately than ever before! how you can train to teach the method to students. 
laps oll 
a stot Business Hails New Method Yours for the Asking 
nan, 0! 


work’ 
yerienc— under actual working conditions. Results were about Rhythm-add. Get the free booklet “All Hands 


Take a long look at the photograph above. It’s scored with minimum effort, fatigue, and errors! For 


250 leading organizations tested Rhythm-add Learn what educators and business executives say 


ful arf} amazing. After only brief instruction, oper- — Take to Rhythm-add.” It’s “must” reading for 
elpful'F ators upped their adding speeds by as much ff ay every teacher. The coupon below brings it 
“office 


show. 
a minute! New highs in speed were 


as 160%! Many totaled over 100 items ).. sag =| by return mail. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
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THE 3 R’S ARE ESSENTIAL 


Alfred E. Waller 


Employment Manager 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


HE three R’s are essential. In 

most quarters this statement is 
readily accepted and there is a more 
or less general impression that these 
basic skills are possessed by a very 
large proportion of our population. 
However, testing and experience have 
disclosed that the youth of our coun- 
try are woefully lacking in_ basic 
skills. The deficiency is 
enough to affect the ability of young 
people to earn a living, and equally 
serious, their ability to understand 
and carry out their duties as citizens. 


serious 


The purpose of this article is three- 
fold. First, to show that a great 
proportion of applicants for employ- 
ment have inadequate skills; second, 
to determine the reasons for such in- 
adequacy; third, to indicate what 
should be done to correct the con- 
dition ; and fourth, where the respon- 
sibility lies for remedial action. 


Inadequate Skills 

The general deficiency in the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic has become increasingly clear 
to business during the last decade, 
but especially during the last five 
years. One company after another 
has found it necessary to install test- 
ing programs for the purpose of de- 
termining the basic skills possessed by 
applicants for employment, including 
those who graduated from high 
school. They have, in addition, 
found it necessary to include in their 
training more and more instruction 
in the areas which are properly a 
responsibility of the schools. 

Let us consider first the basic skills 
which are a necessary equipment for 
all people who wish to earn a living. 


98 


In 1949, Dr. William Jansen, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in New York 
City established an Advisory Council 
on Business Education. Its member- 
ship includes educators repre- 
sentatives of business. Its purpose 
is to develop a better mutual under- 
standing between business and_ the 
school system. Under sponsorship of 
the Advisory Council, several indus- 
try surveys were completed during 
the fall of 1949 and the spring of 


ness organization and administration, 
fundamental knowledge of the 
United States Government, and cspe- 
cially of the responsibilities of a citi- 
zen. 

4. Students should be helped te ap- 
preciate the importance which busi- 
ness attaches to good appearance, :bil- 
ity to cooperate with others, cour‘esy, 
a sense of responsibility, punctuslity, 
interest in the job, and willingness to 
learn. 

The companies which concurred in 
these statements normally employ 
each year more than 7,500 high school 
graduates. These are selected trom 
a much larger number of applicants. 
Most of the companies use intelli- 
gence tests, clerical aptitude tests, per- 
formance tests, or some combination 
of tests in their employment proce- 
dures. Following is some test. in- 
formation which relates to the per- 
formance of four-year high school 
graduates from communities within 
about a twenty-mile radius centered 
in New York City. 


"The indispensable element of the American way of life is the literate citizen 
who understands and accepts his civic responsibilities. The three R's are the 
keys to literacy and therefore they are essential." 


1950. Their specific purpose was to 
gather information regarding oppor- 
tunities for the graduates and the 
drop-outs of high schools in the five 
Boroughs of New York City; the 
basic skills required to qualify for 
employment ; basic business informa- 
tion required, or considered import- 
ant and desirable ; and finally the per- 
sonal characteristics, attitudes, and 
work habits essential for success in 
business. 

Among the conclusions developed 
by a representative segment of the 
large and complex insurance industry 
were the following: 

1. High school graduates are pre- 
ferred for all but a minor fraction of 
clerical positions in the insurance in- 
dustry. 

2. Some provisions should be made 
for more intensive instruction and 
higher scholastic standards in basie 
training, particularly in the three R’s. 

3. Basic business information is 
desirable, including elements of busi- 


In 1948, more than 4,600 high 
school graduates were given a well- 
known commercial clerical aptitude 
test which has been extensively used 
for a number of years. The results 
which follow are similar to those on 
comparable numbers of tests during 
a period of over five years. The test 
used has six parts, which may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

1. Number checking. (Pairs of 
numbers, to be checked as the same 
or different. ) 

2. Applying simple rules to classi- 
fy information. 

3. Meanings of common words. 
(Checking pairs of words as having 
the same or opposite meaning. ) 

4. Proverbs or sayings. (Matching 
proverbs with similar meanings). 

5. Basic arithmetic. (A_ series of 
simple problems ). 

6. Spelling. (Marking misspelled 
words in a page of text). 

Let us look over the results on 
basic arithmetic. The following anal- 
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sis of the arithmetic section of 4,600 
st papers is interesting. 


ANALYS!S OF ANSWERS TO THREE ARITHMETIC 
PROBLEMS (4600 TEST PAPERS) 


— 
% of % of total % incor- 
total in- omitting rect or 

Test Preilen correct answer omitted 
1 23.7 38 24.5 
24.6 25.5 
4% of number 

is 72. What is Pe 

the number? 55.3 Zia 77.0 


The test instructions explain that 
questions not answered are considered 
incorrect. It is fair to assume that 
applicants who did not attempt prob- 
lems were unable to solve them. 

The records of other parts of the 
test are less readily explained with- 
out reproducing the text in full, but 
the results were comparable. Many 
applicants had more difficulty with 
spelling than with arithmetic. 

Educators know that this condition 
exists. A clear explanation of the sit- 
uation appears in a recent article’ by 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University. He says, in part: 

“The present concept of elemen- 

tary school training is that the 

function of the elementary school 

is not primarily to teach students 

reading, writing, and arithmetic, 

with incidentally related subject 
matter, as was formerly the ob- 
jective, but rather to give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to adjust 
themselves to social life, to de- 
velop an appreciation for democ- 
racy, to learn to live together, 
and to learn to make adjustments 


a dynamic changing 
world. 

“Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are still taught in the ele- 
mentary school; but these learn- 
ings are incidental to the newer 
objectives of the elementary 
school. The result.of this obvi- 
ously is that many students leave 
the elementary school with gross- 
ly inadequate skills in the funda- 
mental processes in relation to 
their fundamental capacity. Thus, 
if these students are ever to re- 
alize their potentials in the fun- 
damental processes, they must be 
developed the secondary 
since the elementary 


“Clerical Training for Low ssoity Students,” 
The alance Sheet, February 1950, 249, 
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school has waived the develop- 
ment of these processes as one 
of its fundamental objectives. 

“Everyone realizes that it would 
be futile, if not impossible, t 

teach formal reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as it was taught 
in the elementary school in the 
present-day secondary — school. 
First, the teachers are not condi- 
tioned to teaching this subject 
matter; and second, the students 
are not interested in these types 
of learning per se. Therefore, 
they must be developed 
aspects of other subject matter.” 


as 


Abundant substantiation of these 
statements is available—to quote fur- 
ther would serve only to extend this 
discussion intolerably. 

The concern which employers have 
in this situation is understandable 
when it is realized that about 20 or 
25 of the 60 who graduate go on to 
further schooling such as to college, 
technical institutes, nursing schools, 
and the like. The test data quoted, 
therefore, apply principally to the 35 
or 40 graduates who seek employ- 
ment. Some members of the “ex- 
cellent” group do apply for and_ se- 
cure employment upon. graduation. 
Others, and perhaps a majority of 
the group, qualify for further school- 
ing. This reduces adequately qualified 
applicants for employment. 

It is demonstrably true that weak- 
ness in basic skills is a definite handi- 
cap in the business of earning a liv- 
ing. Does it not follow inevitably, 
that anyone who lacks proficiency in 
those skills through which we acquire, 
evaluate, and exchange information is 
desperately handicapped in fulfilling 
the responsibilities of a citizen? Un- 
less a great majority of our citizens 
possess them, our free press is in- 
effective. People who cannot read 
and understand what they read are 
apt to follow the verbal teachings of 
demagogues, or else to lose interest 
in everything but their immediate per- 
sonal problems. 

How well informed are many of 
our young citizens in this respect? 
The section of the test already men- 
tioned which deals with word mean- 
ings gives a discouraging picture. 
Many who are tested mark the words 


“confirm” and “ratify” as opposite in 
meaning, or mark “pallid” and 
“ruddy” as the same in meaning, or 
make numerous equivalent errors. 

The specific, direct result of test 
scores such as have been described 
is that many applicants are disquali- 
fied for employment in progressive, 
substantial companies which offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for steady work 
and advancement. More and more, 
such companies are adopting test bat- 
teries as a means to eliminate the 
poorly trained, since possession of a 
diploma is currently no indication 
that a satisfactory basic education 
has been acquired. 

A lack of basic skills is a degree 
of incompetence. Incompetence, or 
a feeling of inadequacy, begets indif- 
ference and apathy. Indifference and 
apathy are two things which we as 
citizens cannot afford to harbor. 

Let us look at the record. A very 
significant index of civic conscious- 
ness, intelligence and acceptance of 
civic duties is the exercise of the 
right to vote. Participation of eligi- 
ble voters in national elections has 
been declining for fifty years, and 
recently at a more rapid rate. Here 

_are some of the figures. 
In 1892, 
83% 
In 1916, 

71.5% of the potential 
In 1944, 

56% 
In 1948, 


51% 


of the potential voters cast their hallots 
voters cast their ballots 
of the potential voters cast their ballots 


of the potential voters cast their ballots 


This is a dangerous 
deadly trend unless it can be reversed. 
Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people cannot 
continue unless our citizens under- 
stand and accept their individual re- 
sponsibilities. It is important to em- 
phasize that it would be manifestly 
unfair to place full responsibility for 
these conditions on our educational 
system. Education is a continuing 
process, and there is joint responsi- 
bility on the part of students, parents, 
the schools, and industry, 
particularly for the constant review, 
appraisal and improvement of all 
aspects of education. 


trend—a 


business, 


Reasons for Inadequacy 
Since the will of parents, expressed 
individually or through parent-teacher 
associations or in other ways is a ma- 
jor influence in moulding educational 
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programs, it is appropriate to ex- 
amine first this area of responsibility. 

The present system of passing stu- 
dents through the schools on a basis 
of age groups rather thai scholastic 
attainment was certainly not origi- 
nated solely by our educators. It is 
in part based upon the belief that if 
students do not move on with their 
classmates they are apt to develop 
frustrations and complexes. To some 
extent this may be true. Certainly 
there will always be marginal cases, 
including the unusually capable and 
precocious students and those who, 
for whatever reasons, are retarded. 

To doubt that those in the range 
of average ability profit by conform- 
ing strictly to reasonable standards of 
proficiency is to doubt the virility and 
resilience of our population. There 
is need for conditioning, not coddling. 
More parents need to be convinced 
that far from being a form of cruel 
and unusual punishment, the insist- 
ence upon good scholastic standards, 
good deportment, punctuality and 
discipline constitute a priceless heri- 
tage to their children. If parents do 
not insist upon complete fulfillment 
of school responsibilities by their 
children, the schools are handicapped, 
and the children are certain, sooner 
or later, to encounter serious difficul- 
ties. 

Much publicity has been given to 
surveys whigh have compared the 
scholastic standards of children in 
homes equipped with television with 
those in homes not so equipped. The 
conclusions can be summarized in a 
sentence—too much time. spent watch- 


ing programs is bad for school work. 
It is also true of too many movies, 
too many radio programs, too much 
use of the family car, and so on 
through the list of privileges which 
parents are proud and glad to give 
their children. They should have all 
these things, if possible, but in mod- 
eration. 

It is for parents to define modera- 
tion. Above all, they must realize 
and remember that the three R’s are 
essential. So also are discipline, 
courtesy, and responsibility. 

As the young people develop apti- 
tudes and preferences, their ideas as 
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to a choice of vocation need to be 
objectively discussed and fully con- 
sidered, and not set aside in favor of 
a parental preference unless enthusi- 
astic agreement can be reached. The 
school vocational advisors can  fre- 
quently be helpful if their advice and 
cooperation is sought. Vocational 
guidance counsellors complain that 
parents often insist that excellent po- 
tential mechanics must be trained for 
and pushed into “white collar” occu- 
pations. The dignity and importance 
of careers requiring manual skills are 
not fully enough appreciated. Indus- 
try can help parents to understand 
these facts, and the outstanding re- 
wards which await people who under- 
take such work and continuously de- 
velop their skills. 

The Advisory Council on Business 
Education established by Dr. Jansen 
plans further exploration of the needs 
of business, how these may be met, 
and particularly the opportunities 
available to those in search of em- 
ployment. Similar councils would be 
of the greatest value in many other 
communities. 

In the field of education, as in all 
others, changes, experiments and con- 
stant striving for better methods are 
essential. A prime responsibility of 
parents is to give active and enthusi- 
astic support to the schools in the 
work of devising and testing forward 
developments. They must give ob- 
jective aid in testing results and in 
supporting changes which are found 
necessary, 

Educators should give the public 
specific information as soon as the 
need for changes can be demon- 
strated. These changes may require 
discarding current methods and start- 
ing afresh. The educators may need 
to mould or to reverse public opinion 
on controversial subjects. It is na- 
tural that they should be leaders in 
devising the means to accomplish edu- 
cational objectives—they should al- 
ways be alert to undertake such re- 
sponsibility, and should be encour- 
aged to do so. 


Remedial Action 
1. It is the educators’ responsibility 
to see that the parents and students 


understand that success depends upon 
abilities and skills, not certificat-s, 
is their task to gear educational »rog- 
ress at a rate which will inspir > ay- 
erage ability to always greater ¢ fort, 
and to devise the methods whicl wil! 
bring best results with the mat ginal 
groups. Carefully formulated pro- 
grams are needed for unusually cap- 
able as well as for retarded stucents, 
The first group should be encouraged 
to progress as rapidly as attainments 
warrant; the second group deserves, 
and should receive, competent help 
and supplementary training. 

2. Constant emphasis on the use of 
basic skills in the entire educational 
program would be valuable. At the 
least, serious consideration should be 
given to a refresher or review course 
in the basic skills in the secondary 
schools. 

3. There is definitely a crying need 
for some primer of American funda- 
mentals beginning in the elementary 
schools with suitable — elaboration 
throughout the secondary schools, so 
that all may better understand and 
appreciate the rather simple basic 
rights upon which American life is 
founded and may know how ¢o pre- 
serve and multiply its blessings. 

4. Educators should develop test- 

aptitudes, preferences, personal char- 
acteristics, how to interpret them and 
make use of the results. 
5. More better vocational 
counselling, based on more knowledge 
of business and its requirements 
should be provided; business is will- 
ing to help in this respect. 

Let us not be diverted from the ul- 
timate goal of education. It is not 
to produce well-qualified employees 
for the convenience of business and 
industry. That is an important inci- 
dental objective, since it is through 
employment that most people sustain 
themselves and carry their individual 
responsibilities. 

The indispensable element of the 
American way of life is the literate 
citizen who understands and accepts 
his civic responsibilities. The three 
R’s are the keys to literacy and there- 
fore they are essential. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Benjamin Rowe 


State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City, Brooklyn, New York 


The first two of eight principles of effective public relations were presented 
in she November issue of the Journal. Here are the third and fourth prin- 
cipies and succeeding issues of this magazine will present the remainder. 


Princifle 3. 
Public relations begins internally. It 
involves the continuous participation 


bof students and staff. 


The most important public is 
found on the campus itself, hence this 
principle recognizes that every stu- 
dent and every teacher is an inter- 
preter of the school program. Each 
student and instructor is constantly 
interpreting the school to the public. 
Some of the school’s severest critics 
may be found among the students, 
the faculty, and the non-instructional 
staff, and any ripples of discontent 
and irritation radiating from these 
groups will ultimately be noticed by 
every other public to the detriment 


of the institution. If efforts to estab- 


lish friends among off-campus pub- 
lics are made, the best place to begin 
is on the campus. 

‘ Current educational theory places 


designed to meet student needs in 
the socio-civic-economic setting in 
which they will live and earn their 
living. A student must find his edu- 


/cational experiences satisfying not 


only in relation to long-view goals, 
but also in day-to-day living and 
Many ctherwise 
public relations 


experiencing. 
well-implemented 


program is wrecked by the cynicism 


of the school’s present or former stu- 


Actions speak louder than 
words. A faculty which treats its 
students with scant respect can 


scarcely expect them to believe in its 
high-flown objectives, no matter how 
eloquently they are expressed in 
speeches and publications. A school 
must have a philosophy that imple- 
ments an attitude of respect and con- 
sideration for even the  lowliest 
among its student personnel. 

Every school must ask itself some 
questions. Do we really understand 
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what the needs of our students are? 
Does our program adequately meet 
those needs? Will the students look 
back upon their life in school with a 
feeling of gratitude and accomplish- 
ment, or will they come to find that 
the school actually did not meet their 
most important needs? In other 
words, is present day practice build- 
ing good public relations for tomor- 
row? If student and staff needs are 
realized and met, the public relations 
program is likely to be successful. If 
students staff believe the 
school program and take pride in it, 
they will be among the most active 
forces in promoting the program. 
This internal school power, once en- 
ergized, can transcend the power of 


desires of the public which supports 
them, On the other hand, school offi- 
cials, because of their professional 
training and experience, may prop- 
erly provide leadership in shaping 
those values and desires. A program 
that is designed to promote wide- 
spread understanding recognizes the 
principle that people tend to be most 
interested in those activities which 
they themselves have helped to plan 
and to develop. 

In order to promote the interests 
of all the people, citizens must have 
a part in planning the kind of future 
for which the schools are educating 
their youth. In order to participate 
effectively, citizens must be aware of 
the desirable social and economic ° 
goals, and of the educational activities 
undertaken to achieve them. A sound 
program of educational interpretation 
lays the basis for sympathetic appre- 
ciation and intelligent cooperation. 
Through such a program, citizens 
may envisage the schools as a means 
of working together. 

Lay participation implies that both 
educators and lay community leaders 
will desire and insist upon better 
schools. The responsibility for initi- 


". .. citizens must have a part in planning tke kind of future for which the 
schools are educating their youth." 


many of the tools, talents, and tech- 
niques—important though they are— 
of an effective public relations pro- 
gram. 

Principle 4. 

An effective school public relations 
progvum should involve the continu- 
ous participation by laymen in the 
study and development of the school 
program. 

Schoolmen sometimes forget that 
the schools belong to the people, and 
by virtue of that concept the schools 
should refiect the values, ideals, and 


ating a program to utilize the lay 
public in the school program falls 
upon the professional school ad- 
ministrator. Educators realize that 
the schools progress best in those 
communities where the citizenry 
actively concerns itself with the 
schools. The people’s schools require 
that the people participate in policy 
making and policy planning. It is 
up to the educational administrators 
to provide the machinery for full 
and eftective lay participation in 
America’s democratic schools. 
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APPLYING THE COMMITTEE TECHNIQUE TO BOOKKEEPING 


Richard and Anne Dale 


High Point College, High Point, North Carolina 


"*Permanent learning’ the experts tell us is best effected when the study 
experience comes as close as possible to a real-life situation." Here is a 
definite plan for a realistic classroom activity. 


N recent years, among educators, the 

idea of “permanent learning” has 
mushroomed into a concept of major 
importance. It is easy to see the rea- 
son for this emphasis on permanence. 
Ask any even slightly educated adult, 
and you will find he has spent hours 
of his schooling in “memorizing” 
bits of literature, historical facts and 
dates, and even useful mathematical 
techniques, which are in his memory 
no longer. What an educational boon 
it would be if this kind of academic 
effort could be converted into some- 
thing of permanent value—if every 
bit of classroom teaching were per- 
manently retained by students. 

Of course, such 100 percent re- 
tention is clearly impossible to at- 
tain. Nevertheless, there have 
been studies conducted recently? 
concerning the relative degrees of 
permanence, and guiding 
principles have been established. 
With two of these principles espe- 
cially we are concerned here. 

“Permanent learning,” the ex- 
perts tell us, is best effected when 
the study experience comes as close 
as possible to a real-life situation. 
Permanent learning, we know too, 
often takes place when the field of 
study goes far beyond the area to 
be permanently grasped, and into 
more advanced fields of investiga- 
tion. For example, after one has 
applied his basic skills of adding 
and subtracting to the more advanced 


1 Permanent Learning by W. H. Lancelot, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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fields of geometry and calculus, the 
basic elementary skills (adding and 
subtracting) at least have become 
relatively permanent. 

If we are to apply these two prin- 
ciples in our accounting classes, we 
should like to have realistic prac- 
tice work. We should also like to 
progress as far as possible into 
somewhat advanced fields of ac- 
counting in the first year—not only 
to give the students a taste of the 
advanced work, but also to fix as 
firmly as possible their grasp of the 
fundamentals. 


Group Dynamics in Bookkeeping 


In the laboratory of our two intro- 
ductory accounting classes this year, 
we are using group dynamics to ex- 
cellent advantage in attacking both 
these problems of permanent learn- 
ing; at the same time, we have 
noticed some interesting by-product 
effects as well. 

In the second month of our college 
course, as soon as the simplest ac- 
counting cycle had been grasped, and 
the habit of independent accounting 
work established, we divided our 
classes into committees of five for 
work on the first accounting ‘set 
which is a very long problem cover- 
ing the whole accounting cycle. 

These committees had each some 
degree of autonomy in division of 
work. At first, our only stipulation 
was that each person have some job 
to do at all times, and that each per- 
son be sure of understanding the 


’ 


work of the whole committee, as well 
as be responsible for the accuracy of 
his own portion of the work. Gradu- 
ally we have evolved a_ suggested 
division of work which seems to be 
agreeable to all our members—at least 
for this particular set.2 Before even 
listing our committee setup, we 
hasten to remind the reader that it is 
certainly not the only possible one, 
nor necessarily the best for every 
classroom. There are many advan- 
tages to be gained from allowing a 
committee to evolve its own division 
of tasks—with only as much  super- 
vision from the instructor as is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Plan for Division of Responsibility 

In a five-man committee, we di- 
vided the work as follows with “A” 
usually the chairman: 
A. Keeps general journal. 

Posts to general ledger, assisted by all 

others. 
Makes post-closing trial balance. 


. Keeps purchases and purchase returns 
journals. 
Posts to accounts payable ledger, as- 
sisted by D. 
Makes balance sheet. 
. Keeps sales and sales returns journals. 
Posts to accounts receivable ledger, 
assisted by E. 
Makes profit and loss statement. 
. Keeps cash payments journal. 
Posts to accounts payable ledger, as- 
sisted by B. 
Makes schedule of accounts payable. 


. Keeps cash receipts journal. 
Posts to accounts receivable ledger, as- 
sisted by C. 
Makes schedule of accounts receivable. 
Entire committee in cooperation does the 
worksheet. 
2Set I, Parts IT & II, Noble, Howard, 


Accounting Principles, Fifth edition, South-West 
ern Publishing Co. 
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It is important that all have a share 
in preparing the worksheet, and this 
ust be done in joint committee 
meeting. Journals, on the other 
hand, are worked on individually, and 
ledgers in pairs. It will be noted that 
subsidiary ledgers are posted by the 
pairs of members whose journal 
work most affects these ledgers. 
Choice of a chairman is important. 
In some committees we found it 
necessary to “change chairmen in 
midstream” when the original ap- 
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le one, 

every 
advan. | pointment failed to work out happily. 
ving af It is important that the chairman be 
ivision @ 2 Vety good student, of course. But 
super: itis even more important that he have 
is abe | @ certain rare combination of talents: 
a willingness to enter into a job that 
ity is not solely for his own credit, but 
_ ff for the group; and at the same time 
wee the ability to check his own eager- 
h “AE ness to get the job done to the extent 
of waiting patiently for slower mem- 
py all § bers to do their own jobs slowly, The 
chairman, to put it in student ver- 
nacular, must be neither a “gold- 

returns 


brick” nor an “eager beaver.” In the 
last analysis, whether the chairman 
is elected or appointed, it is the teach- 
er’s job to see that the person under- 
stands and fits these requirements. 
Having five people work on one set 
of books comes closer to a real-life 
situation than one might at first sup- 


er, 


urnals. 
ledger, 


Tr, as- 


of his own contemporaries are de- 
pending on the student’s work, and 
must use it as a basis for their own. 
This fact lifts the whole process of 
keeping books right out of the tradi- 
tional classroom atmosphere, where 
one does the work, and then has mis- 
takes pointed out by the teacher and 
receives a grade. In the committee, it 
is not the grade one works for, but 
the result. Four classmates, incon- 
venienced by one student’s careless- 
ness, are a more potent influence to- 


at High Point College 


ward a change of bad habits than are 
any number of low grades. 

With five people to join forces in 
locating any chance errors, it also be- 
comes possible virtually to eliminate 
the use of the “teacher’s key”—that 
most unrealistic crutch of traditional 
accounting classes. 

Experiment Disproves Fears 

A few forebodings which were 
voiced about our committee project 
while it was in the planning stage 
have not been borne out in its opera- 
tion. 

“Won't the students miss the co- 
ordinating effect of the set in demon- 
strating the whole cycle, if they work 
on only one part?” We have found 
that the coordinating effect is instead 
dramatized by this kind of set work. 
So long as all students have a hand 
in preparing the worksheet, they can- 
not fail to see the components which 
have gone into it. Furthermore, the 
shorter time required for a set when 
done by five allows time for longer, 
more difficult individual problems 
leading up to the set. In addition to 
all this, if the committee plan is 


thle. P Pose. In the first place, accounting 

for large firms very often is depart- 
‘r, a F mentalized, and chances are at least 
vable. F €Ven that those students who take ac- 
's the F counting jobs will work on only one 

phase of the accounting cycle. But 
te) there is another even more potent 

touch of realism in the fact that four 
ION 
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handled well, each student may ob- 
tain an overview of the whole ac- 
counting cycle and the interrelation 
of its parts, which, in the morass of 
small details, was too often lost on all 
but the best students when the whole 
set was done by individuals working 
alone. 

“Will students be willing to work 
as hard on committees as when their 
own individual grades alone are in- 
volved?” With one or two excep- 
tions, we have found—surprisingly— 
that they seem to work harder! 
Earlier in this article we mentioned 
the importance of their fellow-stu- 
dents’ approval. Besides fear of in- 
conveniencing fellow-students by 
careless work, there comes in still an- 
other factor, difficult to define but 
easy to observe. It is a sort of 
esprit de corps, a pride in group ac- 
complishment, which inspires each 
member to do even better than he 
thought he could. 

“Will the speeded-up tempo of 
work weaken the students’ grasp of 
fundamentals?” As yet we have not 
found this to be the case at all. We 
have given the same standard tests 
as in previous years, from two to four 
weeks earlier in the school year than 
formerly, and have found that grades 
of our present classes compare fa- 
vorably with those of past ones. 

Class Achievement 

The time element will be most val- 
uable as the year goes on. Formerly 
we had to push to finish a section of 
the set in two or three weeks, if class 
time only was utilized. In the course 
of the year, for lack of time, it was 
necessary to eliminate some of the 
work which would have been quite 
valuable, and to cut short the last 
part of the text which gave advanced 
work in the subject. This year, we 
expect to complete three whole sets 
at least, including one exclusively on 
corporations, and to have plenty of 
time for other advanced work as well. 

Far from weakening grasp of fun- 
damentals, then, we believe that by 
the end of the year the fundamentals 
will be more firmly grasped than in 
former years. Since our committee 
plan fulfills both the guiding prin- 
ciples we mentioned earlier in this 
article, we are convinced that added 
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permanency of learning will result: 
from the realistic practice offered by 
committee work, and from the greater 
quantity of advanced material we 
shall be able to cover in the spring. 
Cautions 

A few cautions should be men- 
tioned here. In a practice-work lab- 
oratory wherein students are expected 
to do some problem work on their 
own as well as some committee prob- 
lems, we have found it advantageous 
to arrange for some individual work 
to precede the group work. Once 
the habit is formed of working alone, 
with help only from the instructor, 
it is easy to return to this established 
pattern after a stretch of committee 
work. By contrast, it is difficult to 
teach a weak student not to rely on 
help from fellow-students, if he is 
thrust too early into a committee sit- 
uation. 

Another caution: far from “run- 
ning itself,” a good committee plan 
actually takes a great deal more alert 
supervision from the instructor than 
does a room full of students work- 
ing individually. Without careful 
watching and tactful assistance by the 
instructor in organization and divi- 
sion of the work, the weaker students 
learn nothing, and one or two lead- 
ers—the ones who least need the prac- 
tice—do all the work while others 
watch. 

At one time we tried to solve this 
problem by assigning one part ex- 
clusively to each committee member, 
and allowing no discussion of this 
assignment with others even within 
the committee. This plan, however, 
invalidates one of the chief benefits 
that may be derived from a committee 
scheme: that of seeing one’s own 
work in its relation to others. Fur- 
thermore, as ledgers are posted from 
the work of two, three, or more dif- 
ferent people, some discussion be- 
comes necessary as the work prog- 
resses ; and one person, to accomplish 
his own task, finds that he must cor- 
rect, or at least find, another’s er- 
rors. Also rigid individual assign- 
ments often leave one or more people 
idle, awaiting someone else’s work, 
and this idle time is wasted if the 
student cannot use it somewhere in 
his committee. 
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In order to improve on that solu- 
tion, we have now found it most ad- 
vantageous to arrange a tentative dis- 
tribution of assignments such as we 
described earlier, with the journal 
work fairly divided, with posting to 
ledgers done in pairs, and with at 
least one of the final statements pre- 
pared by each person entirely with- 
out committee assistance. Then oc- 
casional readjustments can be sug- 
gested by the teacher when necessary, 
in work preceding final statements, to 
assure that the work progresses as 
smoothly as possible, and that every 
person absorbs as much understand- 
ing of the whole process as he is 
capable of absorbing. 

In spite of our planning, occasional 
inequities still arise. Inevitably, some 
one or more class members will “get 
out of” their rightful share of work. 
Inevitably, some students will take re- 
sponsibility for more than their pro- 
portionate load. Personality clashes 
will occur—but do they not occur in 
any office where the student is like- 
ly to be employed in accounting, or in 
any business which he may operate ? 
We believe that this kind of shared 


problem work, though it must ‘ot be 
used exclusively, is the best pr icticg 
we have yet found for accotnting 
students, while it has the adde | ad. 
vantage of saving valuable time ‘vhich 
can be spent on more advanced work 
than we used to offer in the firs'-year 
classes. 


The sets are never taken home, bu 


committee members are encourage( 
to get together during their off sours 
and in the afternoon to take out their 
sets for work in the accounting room 
or accounting machine room. We 
have arranged to stay at school on 
certain afternoons at the end of each 
set to help in the closing of the books, 

In summary, committees in ae- 
counting laboratory do have definite 
values which may not be derived 


from the exclusive use of old-style, f 


single-handed laboratory work. They 
aid permanent learning by providing 


added realism and by furnishing 


more time for advanced work. They 
also stimulate increased interest and 
effort on the part of students, and 
help to provide a dramatic, integrated 
picture of the entire accounting cycle 
and its component parts. 


SUPER-SELLING TECHNIQUES 


A larger volume of sales is simply sell- 
ing more—it is up to the salesperson who 
is Johnny-on-the-spot! One firm says that 
any salesperson who can answer “ves” to 
all the following queries is a supersales- 
man: 

1. Is your approach interested, pleasant 
and positive? Is your comment the en- 
thusiastic, “Those are beautiful ties, aren’t 
they ?”—or the weak “May I help you?” 
Enthusiasm is contagious ! 

2. Do you get merchandise the customer 
requests from stock? If it isn’t there, do 
you suggest a substitute or take a special 
order ? 


The Answer’s in 
“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have asked the question, 


Where can we find special warm-up 
drill techniques for typewriting classes? 


If you will turn to the last page of this magazine you will find one that may help you 
maintain the class interest you are in danger of losing because of the sameness of the 


five-minute drill period. 
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3. Do you show the merchandise by ap- 
pealing to all or any of the five senses: 
sight, taste, smell, sound and touch? Talk 
for your merchandise and about it. 

4. Do you practice suggestion selling, 
or are you just an “order taker’? Selling 
more than one item or selling related items 
will lift vou into the multiple — selling 
bracket. “Trading up” will help you sell 
a $5 shirt instead of a $3.50 one. 

5. Are you quick on your feet? The 
more customers you approach, the more 
you sell. 

6. Do you have a personal list and use 
it? Customers love to be called and your 
calls are sure-fire plus business! 
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MEET TIPPIE, V. I. C. 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser 
New York University, School of Retailing 
New York, N. Y. 


"Since our economy is so dynamic, retailers must do a continuing job of 
research if they wish to have up-to-date knowledge of the characteristics of 
Tippie, V. 1. C. . . . Last year’s figures will not tell what Tippie is like today, 


or what she will buy tomorrow." 


ON’T pity that poor working 

girl! Tippie, the Manhattan 
Business Girl, is fast becoming one 
of New York’s most sought after 
customers. She spends her money 
carefully and has quite positive opin- 
ions about New York stores. These 
same stores have realized her impor- 
tance and are actively courting her 
favor. Saks Fifth Avenue, Bonwit 
Teller, De Pinna—all have initiated 
night openings so she may shop with 
greater ease; Best & Co. has beamed 
ads at the girl with a pay check— 
the “Success Sister”; Saks 34th 
Street has declared itself “the special- 
ty store for women who work.” 

Have these stores based their ap- 
peals on fact or fancy? Do they have 
the facts about the girl with a pay 
check? One of New York’s most 
prominent retailers realized he did not 
have the essential facts but required 
them to create policies consistent with 
Tippie’s needs. He suggested that 
the New York University School of 
Retailing undertake a survey to un- 
cover the facts about this important 
customer. 

The survey was initiated in the 
spring of 1951. To gather the data, 
the Research Division used the ques- 
tionnaire technique, the questionnaire 
consisting of a one-page illustrated 
form. This, and an “inviting” letter 
were placed in a rose-trimmed blue 
envelope together with a small pencil 
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and a stamped return envelope. Grad- 
uate students of the School of Re- 
tailing handed out 4770 of the blue 
envelopes at 29 subway and com- 
muter stations throughout Manhattan 
on a drizzly Tuesday afternoon from 
4:45 to 5:30. 

Not only business girls, but house- 
wives and students enthusiastically 
returned completed questionnaires to 
the school. Of those who received 
the questionnaire, 17.7 per cent co- 
operated with us by returning the 
form; but only the 16 per cent re- 
turned by business girls were used 
for analysis. One of the amazing 
aspects of this research was that re- 
turns were still coming in three 
months after the questionnaire was 
originally distributed. 

Analysis of the forms revealed a 
clear portrait of Tippie, the typical 
Manhattan Business Girl. The pic- 
ture is almost identical whether she 
comes from 73rd Street in Manhattan 
or lives in Red Bank, New Jersey. 
The Tippie from Brooklyn may be a 
little younger, have a smaller income 
and spend less on her wardrobe ; but 
the samples from boroughs and sub- 
urbs were too small to make accurate 
generalizations about each section. 

You don’t have to peep through her 
keyhole or read her diary to find out 
all about Tippie. A presentation of 
information about the Manhattan 
Business Girl is contained in the next 


few pages. The form highlights her 
outstanding characteristics, attitudes 
and opinions and has been kept brief 
for your convenience. Now, we 
would like you to meet Tippie, V.I.C. 
(Very Important Customer ). 


Tippie works in Manhattan... 


Office Location 

Above 42nd Street 

Between 14th and 42nd Street 
Below 14th Street 


Per Cent 


but she lives throughout the 
Metropolitan area. 
Home Location 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn 


Per Cent 


New Jersey 
Westchester, Connecticut 
Long Island 
Staten Island 


She is between 20 and 29 years old... 


Age Per Cent 


and is still single! 
Marital Status 


Single 
Married 


st not be 
COL nting 
it 
| 
My 
— 
| 
100.0 
_ 
2.6 
100.0 
_| | 
100.0 
100.0 : 
: However, she does some sewing. 
Sews Per Cent 
100.0 
105 


She is a secretary, clerical worker, 
model, or receptionist .. . 


Position Per Cent 
Secretary, typist, stenographer .... 38.3 
Accountant, bookkeeper ........... 5.4 
Executive, manager ............... 5.1 
Research worker, analyst .......... 2.9 
Artist, model, painter, actress....... 1.8 
100.0 
and earns $2000 to $3000 per year. 
Salary Per Cent 
Under $1000 per year.;............. 1; 
$1000 to $2000 per year.......... ree AU 
$2000 to $3000 per vear............. 512 
Over $3000 per year........... 
100.0 
Morning newspapers are her favorites.. 
Morning Daily Sunday 
Newspapers PerCent Per Cent 
31.4 49.0 
Paper 30.4 41.1 
90.6 128.2 
Afternoon Newspapers 
1.2 5 
19.0 6.0 
3.9 
64.0 3:3 
Miscellaneous newspa- 
No answer .......... 2.7 3.1 


and she prefers woman falk to fashion 
talk in magazines ... 


Per Cent 
Type Total Replies 
Fashion, Patterns, Needlework..... 31.1 
100.0 
In order of her preference, they are:* 
Women’s Per Ce 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............ 
Good Housekeeping ............... 14.5 
Woman’s Home Companion ....... 11.0 
10.7 
4.1 
3.0 
Woday's Woman 
Fashion, Pattern, Needlework — Per Cent 
13.7 
8&8 
Mademoiselle 6.4 
Pattern, Needlework .............. 1.6 
General Per Cent 
Gosmopolitan 8.9 
American Magazine ............... 
Town and Country ................ 5 


* The percentages in these tables will not total 
100 per cent since the respondents listed more 
than one answer. 
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Home Service Per Cent 
Better Homes and Gardens ........ 5.9 
American Home ....... . 
Living for Young Homemakers.... 1.3 


Tippie counts her pennies when she buys 
a dress;* 


Per Cent 
$10 $21 
Under to to Over 
Type of Dress $10 $20 $30 $30 
Spring dress..... 18.3 48.9 20.6 12.5 
Summer dress... 22.3 53.9 13.9 10.1 
9.6 55.8 21,2 13.4 
Winter dress.... 10.4 47.9 25.2 16.6 
All-year dres: 13:2 48.3 25.8 12.6 
All dresses 13,5 49.5 20.8 13.2 


but she splurges on her coats .. .* 


—Per Cent 
$20 $3 $41 $51 

Under to to to to ver 

Type of Coat $20 $3 $40 $50 $60 $60 

Spring coat. 11.2 23.6 29.7 14.2 9.1 12.2 

Winter coat. 1.1 463.4 12.8 10.7 17.2 

All coats... 121 13:9: 380 


and her suits!* 
Per 
$20 $31 $41 $51 
Under to to to to ver 
Type of Suit $20 $30 $40 $50 $60 $60 


Spring suit. 6.4 7.6 21.4 22.9 20.8 20.9 
Summer suit 48.8 23.3 20.9 4.7. ... 2.3 
Fall suit.... 5.4 12.6 20.4 21.3 18.1 22.2 
All suits.... 10:3 21.2 18:5 20:2 


Tippie shops on Thursday nights and 
Saturdays;* 


Time Per Cent 


but she would like stores to remain open 
more evenings until 9.* 


Time Per Cent 
Open more evenings till 9 .......... 61.9 
Earlier in the morning ............ 8.5 


Tippie buys her clothes in large metro- 
politan department and specialty stores. 


Per Cent 

Store Dresses Coats Suits 
Large Brooklyn stores... 6.4 7.1 4.2 
Large 14th Street stores. 9.3 9.8 6.8 
Large 34th Street stores. 9.8 8.4 6.5 
Large Lower 5th Avenue 

stores (34th St.-42nd 

Large Upper 5th Avenue 

stores (42nd St.-57th 

57th Street stores....... 9 ay 1.0 
Miscellaneous large stores 12.0 13.1 9.2 
Small New York City 

CHAIN StOTES 3.8 4.6 5:5 


and when she has a charge account it is 
with a large store.* 


Store Per Cent 
Large Brooklyn stores ............ 15.4 
Large 14th Street stores ........... 4 
Large 34th Street stores ........... 20.0 
Large Lower 5th Avenue — stores 
Large Upper 5th Avenue stores 
Miscellaneous large stores ......... Ad 
Small New York City chain stores... 2.5 
No Charwe ACCOUNES 49.7 


She also lists large department and spe- 
cialty stores as her favorite stores'* 


Store Per Cent 
Large Brooklyn stores ..........-- 15.4 
Large 14th Street stores .......... 92 
Large 34th Street stores ..........- 23.2 
Large Lower 5th Avenue stores 
Large Upper 5th Avenue stores 
(A2ad Sti) 7 
Miscellaneous large stores ......... 237, 
Small New York City chain stores.. 18 
Small or focal stores 


Despite her preference for large store, 
Tippie has complaints and suggestions, 
She would like . . .* the salespeople to 


show— 
Per Cent 


Greater courtesy to customers ...... 23.4 
More sales traiftIN® 6.0 
Less high-pressure selling ......... 5.8 
Better knowledge of merchandise.... 4.0 


management fo provide— 
Per Cent 
More salespeople at all times ...... 145 
Faster and better service, including 
more cashiers, wrappers, and self- 
service 
Improvement of store services, such 
as delivery, directing, telephone 
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shopping, alteration repair 

More salespeople during rush hours. — 5.6 
Elimination of congestion ......... 48 
More store-open hours ............ ad 
Better facilities for customers, in- 

cluding checking, baby sitting, 

parking, rest rooms, seats for 

Better refund and exchange service 2.6 
Miscellaneous suggestions .......... 20 


finally—merchandise to show— 
Per Cent 
Combination of departments selling 
similar or related merchandise.... 3.7 
Better selection in “difficult” sizes, 
for instance, young heavies, ma- 


ture juniors, tall-girls 1.6 
Per Cent 

2.0 


It has been said that when office 
hours end, store business begins. The 
sales figures of Saturdays and after 
5 p.m. hours verify this statement. It 
would seem essential for all retailers 
to re-examine their ideas about the 
typical business girl and realistically 
compare their “ideas” with the data 
presented here. Women who work 
often have more money to spend and 
need to buy more than non-working 
women. Therefore, knowledge of 
her characteristics, attitudes and buy- 
ing habits are of grave importance 
to every retailer today. The papers 
she reads, the prices she pays, the 
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kind of stores she favors, her pet 
peeves and her suggestions for im- 
prove nent are all fundamental to de- 
veloping a program to win her busi- 
ness. 

One of New York’s “finer” stores 
has spent many advertising dollars to 
invite the business girl in to shop and 
buy. Yet the management of this 


same store has consistently opposed 


night openings in its store or in any 
store in the area. How can Tippie 
help but doubt the store’s sincerity 
when the advertising extends an in- 
vitation to shop, but the store is not 
open when she has the time to accept 
the invitation? Is this store basing 
its appeal on fact or “fancy”? 

Tippie prefers to shop in large 
stores—names them as her favorites. 
Yet she buys quite a sizeable portion 
of her wardrobe from small local 
merchants. Maybe these small mer- 
chants are more eager to please and 
provide Tippie with the friendly and 
courteous service she desires. Their 
price lines and selection of stock may 
also be more in keeping with her 
taste and ability to buy. Perhaps it 
is because these stores are open every 
night of the week—open when Tippie 
has the time to shop. 

In the thirties when offices com- 
monly were open on Saturday morn- 
ing, department and specialty stores 
enjoyed a great rush of business on 
Saturday afternoons. In those years 
Saturday was the most convenient 
shopping time. But the advent of the 
five-day week greatly changed living 
and shopping habits. Although Sat- 
urday is still a “good” day, many 
stores are finding that they do a great 
bulk of their business from 5 to 9 on 
the nights they are open for business. 
The longer weekend has made it pos- 
sible for Tippie to travel and spend 
more time on recreation. This means 
that shopping must be done at some 
time other than Saturday. Tippie has 
changed her way of living along with 
other customers, but the large stores 
are either not aware of the change, or 
will not adjust their operations to this 
new pattern of shopping. 

Changes occurred in the thirties 
and the forties and will continue in 
the fifties and sixties. Therefore, 
any merchant must bear in mind that 


mean more business . . .”.** Since 
Tippie can bring more business, cor- 
rect interpretation and use of such 
data as is presented here is a neces- 
sity to the progressive merchant, not 
a luxury. It eliminates the possibil- 
ity of attempting to deal with Tippie 
in a vacuum of the past created by 
the flow of time. Facts will help re- 
tailers to develop a well-rounded op- 
eration which will attract the work- 
ing girl and win her loyalty as a cus- 
tomer. 


Editor’s Note: The tables in this article 
first appeared in “Introducing Tippie, V. 
I. C,” The Journal of Retailing xxvii 
(Fall 1951), pp. 109-117, 150, 151. 


the figures presented here pertain to 
the working girl of today. These 
same figures may not be pertinent 
next year or five years from now. 
Since our economy is so dynamic, re- 
tailers must do a continuing job of 
research if they wish to have up-to- 
date knowledge of the characteristics 
of Tippie, V.I.C. Last year’s fig- 
ures will not tell what Tippie is like 
today, or what she will buy tomorrow. 

Charm magazine says that “any 
way you look at it women who work 
buy more, need more, spend more, 


= Women’s Wear Daily, Tuesday, 


March 18, 1952, 
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"BAMBI" 


By Marcienne Frappier 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire 


This is a perfect example of the extremely popular cross-stitch (sampler) design. It was 
constructed with small ‘x's only—about 12,000 of them. A 4-color tandem ribbon (of 
red, green, brown, and blue) was used, and the light and dark shades in each color were 
made possible by varying the intensity of each individual stroke. The shading was 
brought about in three ways: vari-colored ribbon, variance in touch, and well-planned 
arrangement of space and stroke areas. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 
later issues of this magazine. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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SAVING TIME—FOR WHAT ? 


Helen B. Borland 


University of Colorado, Boulder 


"Teachers are no longer centering their complete attention on the child and 
his first job, but are looking beyond the child to the man that he will become 
. .. All the effort in speeding up skill training is not to turn students out 
faster, but to make more room in their programs for more general training. 


What should this general training be?" 


UESTIONING the purposes 

and procedures of a field has 
always been a sign of a progressive 
and professionally minded group of 
teachers. Because of the critical 
eve that business teachers are cast- 
ing at their field today, business 
education is showing some very in- 
teresting signs of educational ma- 
turity and a promise of being an in- 
creasingly interesting field in which 
to teach. 


Teach Business—Plus Skills 
Teachers are no longer centering 
their complete attention on the 
child and his first job, but are look- 
ing beyond the child to the man 
that he will become. We no longer 
hear “I have all that I can do to 
get him ready for his first job—let 
somebody else look after the other 
things he needs to know.” We are 
hearing, instead, “I’m not sure he 
knows enough to meet the kind of 
problems that young people have 
to meet in these days,” or “As soon 
as he can vote our student is 
plunged into business problems of 
world importance — taxes, subsi- 
dies, imports, exports, foreign pol- 
icies—I wonder if he has enough 
background to judge the ideas of 
the people he votes for?” 
Business men are increasingly 
concerned with the lack of infor- 


Locating C 


ity R ces 
On City Map 


mation that they see among their 
employees concerning the function- 
ing of business, and are spending 
thousands of dollars to bring these 
employees information about the 
operation of business in general, 
their own firms in particular, and 
the economic principles underlying 
such operations. At the same time, 
business men are saying that the 
school is better equipped to take 
care of this job, and should be re- 
sponsible for it. 

In these times of social unrest, 
educators have a considerable re- 
sponsibility, and business educat- 
ors more than any others, because 
our national and world society is 
economic, and economics functions 
through the agency of business. 
Most of us who are business teach- 
ers believe in private enterprise, 
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and we believe heartily that our 
country’s greatness is built cn a 
democratic form of governt ent 
that allows private enterpris« to 
function in a sound and hea thy 
fashion. Why shouldn't we do our 
part to see that our students un- 
derstand why we believe this, and 
see that they understand that our 
belief is based on sound econc mic 
reason and not on emotional ap- 
peal to prejudice? Other ideologies 
try to reach our students’ minds— 
why shouldn’t we? 

Many business educators in the 
high school, especially, are giving 
very serious thought to the prob- 
lem, because they feel that the 
heaviest responsibility rests on 
them. Approximately seventy per 
cent of the people of this country 
get all of the formal business train- 
ing that they will have in the high 
school or the junior high school— 
they do not go beyond high school, 
if indeed they graduate from high 
school. These teachers are eyeing 
their courses and curricula in the 
light of this widening responsibil- 
ity and are asking some very in- 
teresting questions. “Is it possible 
that we have gone overboard on 
the skills until we are really handi- 
capping our students rather than 
helping them?” “Is there 
chance that our insistence that the 
tools of were the 
youngster needed responsible for 
the small regard in which many 
administrators hold our field and 
for the casual way in which our 
courses, particularly typing, are as- 
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signe. to just any teacher whether 
she his had any business training 
or noi?” “Who is going to teach 
the rcal meat of business training 
to our students if we don’t?” It is 


said ‘hat statistics will show that 


ient 
isc to 
hea thy 
do our 


its un- pusiness education enrollments are 
is, and decre ising, while social science and 
lat our F mathematics enrollments are in- 


creasng at the present time. If 
this is true, is this a trend that 
business educators should look at 


one mic 
val ap- 
zies 


‘inds— rather carefully? 
Skills Remain Important 
ve sut let it be emphasized that, in 
pale. all of this questioning, there is not 
the the slightest disposition to under- 
: estimate the value of equipping the 
ty per p Younsster for the skills of this first 
Sa job. There is no use in spending 
.” — alot of time preparing a young per- 
train- 
hich be an efficient business man, 
ae and then not helping him to get his 
vival foot in the door. If he hasn't 
a h » enough skill to get a job, and to 
eh: hold it, then he has no chance to 
. ac demonstrate his abilities and no 
me chance to develop into the kind of 
asibil- 
: business citizen that we would like 
ry in- 
sssible See: But teachers are looking 
-d on Et these skill courses to see if by 
eee better organization, or methods, or 
; objectives, they can cut down the 
than 
sian amount of time that is needed for 
effective training here, and so leave 
the more time in the youngster’s school 
for Program for more broadening ex- 
awd periences and training. As teach- 
-s ets, we no longer waste time ar- 
our Sting over minute details of skill 
mete training—we are centering our at- 


tention on the end product that we 
desire, and the length of time it 
will take to achieve this result sat- 
isfactorily. 

We had some experience in the 
last war with speed-up courses in 
shorthand and typewriting, and for 
the most part, we were disap- 
pointed in such courses. We felt 
that they didn’t actually shorten the 
time of learning or give greatly im- 
proved results. True, the number 
of days of training was shortened, 
but not the actual number of hours, 
in most cases. The emphasis then 
was to get people out into office 
jobs as rapidly as possible and let 
experience sharpen their skills. 
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Now the emphasis is on the effi- 
cient office worker and his future 
performance on the job—just how 
fast can he be trained? 


Improvement in Skill Training 
Let us look at some of the ways 
in which improved practices and 
techniques of the past several years 
contribute to this changing em- 
phasis. 


Ty pewriting 

In the field of typewriting, we 
no longer waste our students’ time 
at the beginning by insisting on 
complete touch operation of the 
typewriter from the first. We 
know: that, in a strange situation, 
muscular motions are much more 
effectively directed by the eyes 
than by the sense of touch. As the 
muscular pattern becomes more 
familiar, less dependence need be 
placed on sight control, and inde- 
pendent touch operation can be 
developed. 

We don’t argue much any more 
about the value of speed versus ac- 
curacy, for various researches have 
pretty well established the fact 
that rapid motions from the first 
give somewhat better results. 
Psychologists have told us_ for 
years that a fast motion and a slow 
motion were not the same thing, 
and that, if you taught slow mo- 
tions first, there was another job 
of teaching to be done later in or- 
der to replace slow motions with 
fast ones. But we also know that, 
after the initial work on fast strok- 
ing, another important technique is 
that of developing a basic rhythm 
of writing that keeps a continuity 
of stroking that allows no hesita- 
tion between words. Steady writ- 
ing is a secret of speedy produc- 
tion. 

We are searching for an easier 
and faster method of teaching the 
figure row, since expert use of the 
figures is fast becoming a necessity 
for an office typist, with the numer- 
ous reports that have to be made. 
Some teachers experiment with dif- 
ferent fingering methods, some relate 
figure patterns to familiar word pat- 
terns, others try to get some context- 
ual meaning into figure groups. 


We are not discarding the straight 
copy writing and test as a basic part 
of our typewriting skill development 
program, but we are giving a differ- 
ent emphasis to the straight copy test. 
First, we are using it as a diagnostic 
device by discarding the International 
Contest rules of grading and keep- 
ing instead a line chart record that 
shows gross speed in one line and 
errors in another so that we can 
watch progress and prescribe remedi- 
al work. Then, once in a while, as 
preparation for the office situation, 
we give an erased straight copy test. 
It’s an enlightening process to that 
student who thinks he’s pretty good 
just because he is fast. 

Second, we use the straight copy 
test rate as a guide against which we 
match production on other office mat- 
ter. The rate on letters should be a 
fair percentage of the straight copy 
rate of the student. The shorthand 
transcription rate should be checked 
against the basic rate. If there is 
much difference, then attention obvi- 
ously should be given to other factors 
involved in the job, such as handling 
papers and carbons, reading tech- 
niques in shorthand, ete., rather than 
merely encouraging added speed. 

We are spending less time scold- 
ing students for being careless and 
therefore inaccurate in typing and 
in proofreading, and requiring many 
extra practice hours, and are spend- 
ing more time in teaching them how 
to read. For all the years of their 
school life, students have been taught 
to read for context and to stop the 
eye on important words only. Now 
they must learn to let their eyes 
travel across the line in time with 
their fingers so that the eye sees 
every letter, or nearly so. A student 
reads at 250-400 words a minute; he 
types at 50-80 words a minute. It is 
obvious that the same reading habits 
won't do. Most of the errors that the 
student makes after the beginning 
stages are due to inattention and poor 
reading. 

We are borrowing a_ technique 
from office managers, which they in 
turn, have borrowed from industry, 
and it is making some of our routine 
processes much easier to teach and 


more interesting to the students. 
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This is the application of some of the 
very elementary processes of motion 
economy. When students are trained 
to look at and to evaluate their own 
motions as a factor in their produc- 
tion rates, there is less need for con- 
stant prodding into correct tech- 
niques. The attention is directed to 
the way the job is done, not only to 
the finished result. The chain feed- 
ing of envelopes is an example of a 
routine process readily adapted to mo- 
tion economy study. 

Shorthand 

The new Gregg shorthand system 
appears to be aiming at this same idea 
of shortening learning time with in- 
creased efficiency. Teachers report 
that it is achieving this aim in the be- 
ginning courses, but whether it will 
achieve the same rapid results in ad- 
vanced classes is not yet a matter of 
general agreement. Possibly a solu- 
tion here lies in teaching students to 
read for transcription as they read 
longhand—by stopping the eye on im- 
portant words only, rather than see- 
ing every outline—plus the introduc- 
tion of some shortened outlines in 
writing. 

Make Business Real Through 
General Training 

All of this effort in speeding up 
skill training is not to turn students 
out faster, but to make more room in 
their programs for more general 
training. What should this general 
training be? Our best opportunity 
to provide for our students the kind 
of business training that will be use- 
tul to them through the years is 
through the present general business 
course. Probably this course is the 
most poorly taught of any course in 
the high school business curriculum. 
Too often it is a clerical course or 
a course in vocations. It is much too 
early to offer a clerical course in the 
ninth or tenth grade, and it makes 
later courses merely repetitive. Why 
should a vocations course be given to 
students who have already selected 
business? This is a valuable course, 
but it should be a general course in 
the core curriculum. 

Many teachers appear to be afraid 
to teach general business, but there is 
no reason why they should be. This 
course gives us an opportunity to tell 
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our students about the way business 
operates and what it should contrib- 
ute to the community. Students are 
eager to know more about the things 
they see about them every day, and 
the things they see in the newspapers. 

We as business teachers are in a 
position to do the best job of mak- 
ing the whole business system real 
and vital to the student. The social 
science teacher must talk to him 


through the vague and often mystify. 
ing theories of economics. We can 
let him see how the economic system 
really works. And if we can give 
the student, even though it De in 
vague outline, a glimpse of the op. 
portunity and responsibility of bus: 
ness in our society, we shall indeed 
have done our part in maintaining 
our standards of a free and cemo- 
cratic society. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


PPP 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 

DIRECTIONS 

To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 4 single spaces from the top, set side margins at 5 and 86 (or for an 
81-space line) and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" 
five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed 


throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—40sp, 1% 
2—38sp, 5% 
3—36sp, 9% 
4—33sp, 15% 
5—30sp, 21% 
6—32sp, 17% 
7—30sp, 21% 
8—2é6sp, 29% 
9—22sp, 37% 
10—25sp, .31% 
11—29sp, 23% 
12—31sp, 19% 
13—27sp, 27% 
14—24sp, 33% 
15—2Isp, 39% 
16—17sp, 47% 
17—14sp, 53% 
18—18sp, 45% 
19—22sp, 37% 
20—24sp, 33% 
21—19sp, 43% 
22—13sp, 55% 
23—16sp, 49% 
24—2Isp, 39% 
25—19sp, 43% 
26—17sp, 47% 
27—14sp, 53% 
28—I1sp, 59% 
29—6sp, 69% 
30—8sp, 65% 
31—10sp, 61% 
32—13sp, 22%, 4sp, 3%, 4sp, 22% 
33—18sp, 15%, 6sp, 3%, 6sp, 15% 
34—39sp, 3% 
35—39sp, 3% 
36—39sp, 3% 
37—35%, Isp, 9%, Isp, 35% 


38—3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 9%, 
Isp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 4%, 4sp, 4%, 5sp,3% 

39—3%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 
Isp, 4%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 4%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 4%, 


Isp, 3%, Isp, 7% 


40—3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 3%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 4%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 5%, 
Isp, 5%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, 6sp, 3%, 5sp, 3% 


41—3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 
6%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 
\7%, Isp, 3% 

42—3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, Isp, 
(6%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 
3%, 5sp, 3% 

43—37%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 37% 

The design constructed by following the 
next issue of this magazine. 

PP PPP PPD 


1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 5%, Isp. 
4%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 4%, Isp. 


2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 
3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 


above directions will be shown in the 
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HROUGH the media of inter-; 

views, tests, and other measures, 
unployers are usually able to “weed” 
out applicants who do not possess 
the necessary skills. Attitudes and 
traits, however, are not usually ade- 
quately revealed until the applicant 
is “on the job.” While observing the 
employee at work, the employer can 
ascertain the desire and willingness 
of the employee to undertake the 
work, his confidence in his ability to 
learn, and his desire to see a job 
through to proper completion. He 
can determine if the employee can 
work under pressure, organize work, 
follow instructions without repetition, 
and work harmoniously with others, 

As it is through the actual job that! 
the employer learns about his em 
ployee’s competencies or incompe 
tencies; it seems logical for student 
to acquire or strengthen desirable! 


attitudes and traits through simulated) 
business situations. With this point 
of view in mind, the following lesson 
plan has been developed, tried out, 
and is presented here to illustrate 
how lessons in clerical practice can be 
based upon actual office duties and at 
the same time help to effect desirable 
attitudes and traits. 


LESSON PLAN 


Class: Clerical Practice 
Date: February 21, 1952 


Aims 


A, Skills and Knowledges to be Acquired 
or Strengthened 


1. Learn significance of purchase orders. 
2. Learn terms used in connection with 
the writing of purchase orders. 
. Learn how to write purchase orders. 
. Improve handwriting. 

. Learn how to make clear carbon 
copies. 

6. Apply the fundamentals of arithmetic. 


on 


B. Attitudes and Traits to be Acquired 
or Strengthened 


1, Desire and willingness to undertake 
activity. 

. Confidence in ability to learn. 

. Desire to see a job through to proper 
completion. 

. Recognition of a desire for good 

workmanship. 


Ww 
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CHARACTER TRAINING “ON THE JOB” 


Dorothy Stricks Fried 
Julia Richman High School, New York, N. Y. 


5. Carefulness, thoroughness, and _rea- 
sonable exacting self-imposed stand- 
ards. 

. Ability to follow instructions without 
repetition. 

. Ability to maintain harmonious work- 
ing relations with others. 

. Ability to organize work. 

. Ability to work under pressure. 


So 


Materials 


1. Duplicated materials for each student : 
Instruction sheets, price list, 5 jobs, 
5 purchase order forms in quadrupli- 
cate with carbons, scrap paper. 

. Payroll sheet. 

. Envelopes. 

. Checks. 

. Key to five jobs. 


Who 


in the purchase order: customer, 
trade name, order no., packaged soda, 
returns, terms, c.o.d., charge, cus- 
tomer’s signature, driver’s signature, 
file copy, salesman’s copy, customer’s 
copy. The office manager and the 
clerks complete the first job together. 


III, Application: 
1. The clerks (students) read general 
instructions. 

2. The clerks complete as many jobs as 
possible, accurately. 

3. Completed orders are collected by the 
assistant office manager. 

4. The assistant office manager gives 
completed orders to payroll clerks. 

. Payroll clerks check the orders 
against a key. 

6. Payroll clerks credit clerks (students) 
for completed work that is accurate. 

. Inaccurate work is returned for cor- 
rection. 

8. Payroll clerks make out checks and 
insert checks in envelopes. 


on 
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7. Generalization: 
1, Checks are distributed. 


"The office-type lesson improves not 
meaningful; understanding of business 
acquire desirable attitudes and traits 
the actual job." 


only one but several skills; motivation is 
is improved; and students are able to 
through the media that will be used on 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LESSON 


I, Preparation: 

1. Tell students they have been hired as 
order clerks for the Kola Kola Soda 
Company. The officers of the com- 
pany with whom the clerks will have 
contact today are: Office manager, 
Dorothy Fried (teacher); assistant 
office manager, Jane Brien (student) ; 
payroll clerks, Rose Pasquale and 
Anne Johnson (students). 

2. Present the situation to the clerks: 
(all the students in the class) 

a. Rush orders are being called in and 
must be filled promptly for week- 
end parties. 

b. Elicit meaning of purchase orders. 
Orders may be received by tele- 
phone, telegram, mail, personal call 
of customer, or through the driver. 
Orders are usually written up by 
clerks. The orders are then ship- 
ped, and the customers are billed 
for the items shipped. In our 
company, the original is sent to 

. Milwaukee, one copy is filed, one is 
given to the salesman, and one is 
sent to the customer. 

c. We are pressed for time and the 
clerks who complete the most or- 
ders accurately and neatly will re- 
ceive bonuses. 


IT Presentation: 
1. Instruction sheets, price lists, jobs, 
order forms, and scrap paper are dis- 
tributed by the assistant office man- 


ager. 

2. Purchase order form on board. 

3. Students read Job 1. 

4, Elicit the proper carrying out of the 
job: 
Elicit 


significance of terms used 


2. Elicit varying salaries and reasons for 
varying salaries. 

. Perfect work is shown to the clerks 
and evaluated by the clerks. 

. Perfect work is exhibited on bulletin 
board so that clerks may compare 
their work with the work exhibited. 

. Bonus/es given. 

. Elicit from students what they have 
learned today. Jot the comments of 
the students on the blackboard. The 
following should be considered : 

a. Significance of purchase orders. 

b. Terminology of the purchase or- 

ders used. 

c. Importance of accuracy. 

d. Importance of legible handwriting. 

e. Importance of neatness and or- 

ganized work. 

f. Importance of and improved know- 
ledge of the fundamentals of arith- 
metic. 

Ability to work under pressure. 

. Ability to follow instructions with- 
out repetition. 

i. Ability to complete work. 

. Importance of good workmanship. 

. Importance of learning not to 
make the same mistake twice. 

1. Ability to evaluate own work. 


nun 


INSTRUCTION SHEET 


Instructions for Entering Orders on Pur- 
chase Order Blanks: 


Supplies needed: Supplies will be dis- 
tributed by office manager’s assistant. 

2 Instruction sheets including price list. 

Jobs 1-5. 

5 order blanks in quadruplicate with car- 
bons. 

2 well sharpened pencils, soft eraser, to be 
supplied by each clerk. 
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Instructions for jobs 1-5: 

1. You are to work under the supervi- 
sion of the assistant office manager, 
Jane Brien. 

2. Consult Miss Brien if you have ques- 

cions concerning your work, 

If there is still doubt, consult the of- 

fice manager, Mrs. Fried. 

4, Write your name and the number of 
the job above the printed order num- 


ber. 
5. The date for all orders is February 
21, 1952. 


6. The customer’s name is entered to the 

right of the word customer. 

7. The name of the store is entered to 

the right of the words Trade Name. 

. The street and city are noted to the 

right of the words Street and City. 

. Packaged soda comes in_ bottles. 

These bottles are packed in cartons. 
The abbreviation for cartons is Ctns. 
Enter the number of cartons ordered 
for each item in the column headed 
Ctns. Enter the unit price for the 
items ordered in the column headed 
Unit Price. lf there is a deposit, the 
amount of the deposit required is in- 
dicated in the column headed Deposit. 
Add the deposit and the unit price. 
Multiply the result by the number of 
cartons ordered and write the total 
in the amount column. Follow this 
procedure for each item ordered. 

10. Add the amount column and enter the 
total on the line to the right of the 
words TOTAL CHARGE. 

11. The term Empty Returns refers to 
the number of 12 oz. or 13 oz. car- 
tons, bottles, or shells returned. In- 
dicate the number of cartons, bottles, 
or shells returned by the amount of 
credit allowed (refer to price list) 
and enter this figure in the amount 
column. To the right of the words 
TOTAL CREDIT, write the total 
of the amount column for the empty 
returns. 

12. Add the amount column for items 
purchased and enter the total to the 
right of the words TOTAL 
CHARGE. 

13. Subtract the TOTAL CREDIT from 
the TOTAL CHARGE. This gives 
you the NET CHARGE. Enter the 
net charge to the right of the words 
NET CHARGE. The net charge is 
the amount the customer owes for the 
order. 

14. C. O. D. payment means that part 
payment has been made. 

Enter the amount to the right of the 
words C. O. D. payment. 

15. The terms for all purchase orders 

for jobs 1-5 are 2/10, n/30. 
This means that if the order is paid 
for within 10 days from the date of 
the invoice, a two per cent discount is 
granted. The net amount is due in 
thirty days. Enter the terms in the 
box headed TERMS. 

16. If the customer is a charge customer, 
put a check in the box headed 
CHARGE, This means that the cus- 
tomer will not pay cash on delivery. 

17. Write the driver’s name in the box 

headed DRIVER’S SIGNATURE. 

This information is needed for he 
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purpose of figuring the driver’s com- 
mission. 


PLEASE NOTE: 

1. Put all belongings in the desk; so 

that the top of your desk may be your 

working area. 

. Do not ask the other clerks questions. 
Miss Brien will be glad to help you. 

3. Follow written instructions carefully 
so that you will not have to consult 
Miss Brien or Mrs. Fried for infor- 
mation that is given. 

4, See that your desk is neat. Keep 
blanks separate from instruction 
sheets. 

5. Work rapidly and accurately. Show 

that you are able to work under pres- 

sure. 

Evaluate the jobs you complete. Ask 

yourself these questions : 

Did I follow instructions? Was I 
accurate? Is my handwriting legi- 
ble? Are the carbon copies clear? 
Is my work tidy? 

7. When you have completed an order, 
separate the carbons from the order 
form and the carbon copies. Discard 
the carbons. 

8. Raise your hand when you are ready 
to submit a completed job. Miss Brien 
will collect completed jobs, and the 
payroll clerks will credit you with 
jobs completed accurately. Only ac- 
curate work is credited. 

9, You will receive a salary for the work 
you have done. Your salary will de- 
pend upon the amount and quality of 
your work. 

10. A bonus will be given to the clerk 
who completes the most jobs accu- 
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rately. 
PRICE LIST 
Item Unit Price 
Packaged Soda 
24/12 oz. Kola “S” 3.35 
24/12 oz. Kola “K” 3.60 
12/12: oz; Kola “LL” 3.60 
8/6/12 oz. Kola “M” 7.25 
12/82 oz; Kola “VY” 3.90 
12/32 oz. Kola o.w. “W” 4.10 
Credit for Empty Returns 
12 oz. ctns. $.60 
bott. 02 
shells 20 
32 oz. ctns. 60 
bott. 02 
shells 20 
RUSH ORDERS 
Job 1: 


Customer, John J. Brown. 
Trade name: Brown’s Store, 
1410 Broadway, New York 21, N. Y. 
Order: 5 cartons of 24/12 oz. 
Kola “S”, four-12/12 oz. 
Kola “L”, and four-12/32 oz. Kola “Y”. 
Returns: two-12 oz. ctns. and seven-32 oz. 
bottles; charge customer. 
Driver: Joe Blow 
Jop*2: 
Customer: Clarence Milqtoast. 
Trade name: Milqtoast Brothers, 
317 East 67 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Order: 3 ctns. 24/12 0z. Kola “S”, 
four-24/12 0z. Kola “K”, 
five-12/32 0z. Kola “Y”. 
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Returns: five-12 oz. ctns. 
Charge. customer 
Driver: Jacob Jacobsen 


Job 3: 

Customer: Lawrence Murphy. 

Trade name: Murphy’s Grocery, 

14 West 38 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Order: twenty-24/12 0z. Kola “S”, 
five-12/12 oz. Kola “L”, 
ten-12/32 oz. Kola “Y”. 

Returns: ten-12 oz. ctns. 

Charge customer 

Driver: Michael Donohue 


Job 4: 

Customer: Robert Shannon. 

Trade name: Shannon’s Candy Store, 

555 West 98 Street. 

Order: four-24/12 0z. Kola “S”, 
four-12/12 oz. Kola “K”, 
ten-12/32 oz. Kola “Y”. 

Returns: five-32 0z. ctns. 

Charge customer 

Driver: John Bruno 


NY 
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Job 3: nitation 

Customer: James Smith. nats 

wants 

Trade name: Tavern-on-the-Green, 

135 West 68 Street, New York 21, N.Y, BM™et- 

Order : ten-24/12 0z. Kola “S”, Here a 

five-24/12 oz. Kola “K”, “ars 

ears agi 

three-12/12 oz. Kola “L”, 

four-12/32 oz. Kola “Y”, tudents 

two-12/32 oz. Kola o.w. “W”. eld tri 

Returns: thirty-12 oz. bottles round s 

and 30-32 oz. cartons. 

Charge customer tacturi 

Driver: Michael Donohue ughly, | 

re Were 

PURCHASE ORDER FORM: Kelly, Mary—Job ber the 1 
KOLA KOLA SODA COMPANY i the 

193 Melrose Street bi the p 

Brooklyn 6, N. Y business 


Order No. 824% ld iv 
Customer John J. Brown Date February 21, 1952 QNOWG 11 
Trade Name Brown's Stcre That aft 
Street 1410 Broadway City New York 2) & 
nd I ash 
Packaged Soda Ctns. Deposit Unit Price Amount 
24/12 oz. Kola 60 3.351978 hac 
12 oz. Kola xx 
12/12 oz. Kola "L" 4 xx 3.60144 ands W 
8/6/12 oz. Kola "'M'' x> hev si 
12/32 oz, Kola "Y" 4 3.90 18.00 sim 
12/32 oz. ow ''W xx In the 
TOTAL CHARGE 52.15 gay 
Empty Returns Ctns. Bott. Shelis © Amount These 
12 oz. 2 | 20 ; 
32 oz. 4 14 vith the 
TOTAL CREDIT— 1% Mid little 
NET CHARGE— 50 
C. O. D. Payment hould in 
TERMS: 2/10, n/30 C.O.D. Charge V Bprocedut 
Customer's Signature Driver's Signature had n¢ 
Joe Blow d 
So thi 
There is a: great deal to be learned . 
in writing purchase orders. Perfection Sain pr 
is not to be expected in one lesson. ff decide: 
As more orders are completed and dis- vetatic 
cussed and as the students begin to un- ‘ 
derstand the total business situation in- ™azed 
volved, the orders will be written more fedge the 
neatly, more accurately, and with greater By. , 
-understanding. The office-type lesson im- 
proves not only one but several skills; wl 


‘motivation is meaningful; understanding 
of business is improved; and students are 


able to acquire desirable attitudes and "We w 
traits through the media that will be used ginnin< 
on the actual job. a com. 
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OUR VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Anne M. Hogan 


Putnam High School, Putnam, Connecticut 


What do your students remember from your field trips? Miss Hogan's 
planning makes certain the field trip serves its purpose—in this case an aid 
to vocational orientation. 


NY business teacher can con- 
duct a worthwhile vocational ori- 
ntation program—if he knows what 
e wants and plans for its accomp- 


shment. 
Here at Putnam High School some 
ears ago, | used to take my business 
tudents on what was then known as 
ed trips. We would be shown 
round some plant and have its man- 
facturing processes explained thor- 
ughly, but when it came to the office, 
re were shown through it. I remem- 
ber the last trip we took. The office 
pi the plant visited had several new 
business. machines which I hoped 
ould impress my future operators. 
That afternoon we discussed the trip 
nd l asked the members of the group 
vhat had impressed them most. Two 
ands went up. When I nodded, 
hey simultaneously said, “The girls 
n the office were all chewing gum.” 
oI gave up. 

These trips acquainted the students 
vith the industries of the town, but 
lid little to acquaint them with what 
hould interest them most—the office 
brocedures. And now I know why. 
had no definite plan in mind. The 
bifices did not know what I wanted. 
So this year, when the opportunity 
gain presented itself to visit offices, 
decided to try doing it according to 
Vocational orientation plan. I was 
mazed and pleased with the knowl- 
tlge the students acquired, and with 
he cooperation we got—when we 
new what we wanted. 


"Common Denominator" Offices 

What we wanted primarily was the 
opportunity to visit offices that had 
common denominators — offices in 
which work was done which was typi- 
cal of those in which the students 
might work—or of a sort with which 
all might be expected to come in con- 


tact. 


Banking 

First I phoned the treasurer of 
the bank we were to visit and 
asked if we might visit there as a 
part of our vocational adjustment 
program, giving a brief explanation 
of what this was. The answer was 
an enthusiastic yes. The executive 
vice president personally gave the 
group a brief talk on the history 
and development of banking, de- 
scribing the services offered, and 
told of the great shift to business 
machines in doing the work. 

Then we were shown all the ma- 
chines at work, from the receiving 
of a deposit to its appearance on the 
bank statement. We were also shown 


how checks are microfilmed so that 
the bank may retain a record of 
them. We were told the kind of 
work done by beginning clerks in a 
bank, and how banking is a common 
denominator in almost any office. No 
samples were offered, but we were 
shown a quarter of a million dollars 
in the vault. 

One of the local papers even took 
our pictures and ran it along with an 
account of our trip and our vocational 
adjustment program. 


Public Utility 

The second vocational adjustment 
trip was to a public utility. The local 
business office of the telephone com- 
pany was our host. The business 
manager first sat down with us and 
itemized the job requirements for all 
beginning employees in a small busi- 
ness Office of the telephone company. 
He had a complete set of forms which 
are routinely filled out, starting with 
the first request for a telephone or an 
extension, to its complete installation. 
We were shown the office girls at 


"We were told the kind of work done by be- 
ginning clerks in a bank, and how banking is 
@ common denominator in almost any office.” 
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work, their numeric and chronological 
filing systems (which we happened to 
be studying at the time), receipt of 
payment for telephone service, how 
any disputed amounts are checked, 
and the follow-up of unpaid bills. We 
also had a demonstration of their tele- 
type machine in operation. 

While we were in the office we 
were shown how a dial system oper- 
ates, as this was housed in the same 
building. 

Store Operation 

We next selected a chain store as 
an example of a merchandising estab- 
lishment. Again, when we phoned 
and explained our purpose, we re- 
ceived enthusiastic cooperation. When 
we arrived, the manager outlined the 
theory of merchandising, procure- 
ment of merchandise, mark-up, and 
recordkeeping, with the special prob- 
lems of a chain store having a cata- 
log order department mentioned. 

We were then taken to the receiv- 
ing department by the assistant man- 
ager, and shown how merchandise is 
received, identified from the copy of 
the order, checked, tagged, and sent 
to its particular department. We 
were taken to the service department 
and shown how parts of equipment 
are identified and ordered. The moni- 
tor switchboard was also explained. 
We were shown the catalogue order 
department and records. We com- 
pleted the tour with a visit to the 
general office and credit division. Par- 
ticularly mentioned was the close co- 
ordination between the general office 
and the main office of the company. 
Insurance Agency 

Insurance of one type or another 
is a must in modern business. A lo- 
cal representative of an insurance 
company was consulted as to the best 
local insurance office to visit—one 
that would give the students a wider 
knowledge of insurance record keep- 
ing. He arranged a trip to the dis- 
trict office of the John Hancock In- 
surance Company about twelve miles 
away. The district manager ex- 
plained to the students how closely 
insurance is associated with our 
everyday lives; that social security 
itself is a form of income insurance. 

The group was then turned over 
to the office manager, who took us 
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through all the office processes, with 
each employee explaining her work. 
We started with an application for a 
policy, followed through its being 
checked in the home office and re- 
turned, the notification of payment 
due from the home office, the way the 
ledger cards are filed and_ tabbed, 
how the payments are recorded, and 
how the accounts must agree with 
those in the home office. The girls 
explained about arrears and pre-pay- 
ments. A man came in to make a 
payment on an insurance policy, and 
this entire process was explained and 
the records shown. 

At this office we were even given 
a party with homemade cake, ice 
cream, and soda. Our pictures were 
taken again, and appeared in the 
paper. 

The office girls emphasized the ne- 
cessity for absolute accuracy and the 
fact that all work must be completed 
the day it is due. Statements like 
that from people actually doing the 
work impressed the group. 
Manufacturing 

The office of a large manufacturing 
company seemed to have value in this 
industrial New England town, The 
Putnam Woolen Company (a branch 
of Bachman Uxbridge Woolen) was 
contacted. As we were interested in 
payroll procedures, arrangements 
were made for the group to visit on 
a Wednesday morning, when we were 
privileged to see the payroll being 
made up. 

Starting with the time sheets 
which come in from the various de- 
partments of the mill, up through the 
signed check which goes to the em- 
ployee, we were shown each step of 
the payroll, and the various business 
machines employed in this work—in 
fact the work was done entirely by 
machine. 

We saw the check vouchers being 
made up itemizing straight time, 
overtime, total wages, deductions, and 
net wages. Some checks had as many 
as three deductions—income tax, 
f.o.a.b., and bond deductions. 

We were given a quick outline of 
the other records kept at this mill, 
were shown some of them, and were 
told of the work done at the Ux- 
bridge and New York offices. 
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Automobile Agency 


The last trip was to th: By; 
Agency. This was selected becay, 
it is a one-girl office doing buyiy : 
and selling, and the books «re ky pbs. 
according to the method set up ygpmue! 
General Motors. Also, sich gpr > 
office is an excellent illustretion 
the fact that all functions performe!* 
by departments in a larger o'fice 
also performed by the one employ ople 
in a small office. ved 
The owner enthusiastically show xe 
us all the phases of the work, t) ae 
records kept, and even showed , i 
some of the work actually being do e a 
in the repair department. ap 
From the owner and his office git a. 
we received a good idea of the bred iat 
down of accounts and the trip tpatior 
checking done. Even 
ational 
Pre-planning and Follow-up ropriat 
These trips were made during buen ha 
ness class time only. No other clas oned a 
were disturbed except on the trip off" be 
of town. Since most of the studeng®aning 
worked after school (many 
an 


offices), using after school time wi 
impossible. The senior secretar 
students were selected to make t 
trips because I had them for two si 
cessive periods. The trips were mal 
with the cooperation of our princi 
and were enthusiastically encourag 
by our superintendent. The studer 
furnished transportation. 

Before each trip, a memo was & 
to the principal and the superinten’ 
ent advising them of the intent 
trip and requesting their approvi 
After each trip a report was made! 
them. Also, thank you letters we 
sent to the people in charge of t 
offices we visited and any employe 
who had spent time with us. Report 
of the trips were sent to the loc 
newspapers. I dictated this mater 
and the students transcribed it a 
sent it out. 

I made the contacts and appott! 
ments for each trip so that I migif 
explain what we would like to hai 
done. I received only one refus 
All the others were eager to help a 
were pleased to help these studet! 
understand the work they will som 
day be doing in offices. 
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bbs. ‘Lae Director who has actually 
netioned in one major office job 


which. skills and occupational 
ow-how are required will have 
performgeme understanding ot the office en- 
Office which skilled office 
employ ople work, ot the dithculties in- 

“Bolved in adapting school-acquired 
— ills to the requirements of an actu- 
y — office job, of the time factors in 
work, of the variety of stand- 
> | 


ds that represent acceptability of 
e results of a task according to the 
ses to be made of these results, and 


being don 


office gift; many other common factors es- 
the breal ntial to successful and speedy oc- 
the trp pational adjustment. 
‘Even limited specific office occu- 
tional experience implies that ap- 
yopriate occupational training has 


en had. Hence one who has func- 


oned as a bookkeeper, for example, 


ring bus 


ler Class 

e trip fn be presumed to have had some 
© studenfiraining in the bookkeeping field, and 
many possess some understanding of the 
time yqpeak and strong points of that train- 
secretargmg. In short, the results of even 
make temited office occupational experience 
two suit one major office job can serve as 


me background for providing suc- 


rere maj 
princi ssful leadership in the office train- 
field, which cannot be said of 


experience in “store 


studen 


or even in more specific store 


les work. 

It has happened in some, even 
many, cases where supervisors ot 
business education are employed that 
ualified people under the George- 
Jean Act who have had no training 
br experience in other than distribu- 
ive jobs are the ones employed. This 
s because (1) under the George 
Jean Act experience in the distribu- 
ive field is a prerequisite for federal 
nd state financial support, and (2) 
nder no act or other compulsion have 
iny requirements for equally special- 
zed appropriate-office experience 
een set up. 

In the city with which we are con- 
ered, under the requirements set up 
Vv the committee, one with no back- 
‘found of office experience may be 
mployed as Director of Business Ed- 
ication, 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 96) 


What about “Educational Qualifi- 
cations”? You guessed it—‘‘at least 
a Master’s degree with a minimum of 
48 points in business subjects taken in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
toward the  Bachelor’s and/or 
Master’s Degree.” This require- 
ment could be satisfied with 48 points 
in economics, finance, and commercial 
law, for example; and all of which 
may have been taken at the under- 
graduate level. The big thing is that 
there must be a Master’s degree re- 
gardless of what it represents since 
all of the required 48 points may have 
been earned at the undergraduate 
level. 


No “great skill in any business sub- 
ject should necessarily be expected,” 
but “his record should show that he 
has sufficient familiarity with several 
business subjects to qualify him as an 
administrator of a broad program of 
business education”. There’s a dandy 
“His record”, college 
familiarity” ; 
“ad- 


generalization. 
presumed; “sufficient 
“several business subjects” ; 
minister a broad program of business 
education”. Course record, not prov- 
“Familiarity 


. 


en accomplishment. 
with’, not competence in; 
business subjects”, not specific major 
ones or even types or categories; 
“administer”, not definitely direct and 
supervise; “broad program”, not 
specified as to vocational, general, or 
consumer, 


‘several 


One of the amazing things about 
the qualifications as set up is the ab- 
sence of any requirement as to pro- 
fessional training. By implication at 
least a successful candidate may be 
supposed to have met minimal re- 
quirements for high school teaching, 
but not necessarily in the state where 
this Director of Business Education 
will serve. I submit that one who is 
to be responsible for the organization 
and direction of a major program of 
education in any large school system 
should have had professional training 


beyond minimal requirements — for 
teaching in a small high school. 
The final word on educational 


qualifications is this: “A  Doctor’s 


degree should be given additional 
weight.” It makes no difference in 
what field or under what standards it 
was obtained so long as the candidate 
has one. A purely academic require- 
ment without regard for its true 
value in terms of professional compe- 
tence. 

As to Teaching Experience there 
must have been “a minimum of 3-5 
years” experience in teaching com- 
mercial subjects in high schools. 
“Additional experience in the junior 
high school or junior college or even 
college (I especially like this “even 
college’), including teacher-training 
experience (that’s a real concession 


too) should be given additional 
weight.” No comment should be 
necessary. 


The candidate should, of course, be 
an active member of and worker in 
“one or more organizations of busi- 
ness educators”. 

A “position of leadership in the 
field” must be “indicated by various 
types of recognition including impor- 
tant positions held in professional 
organizations.” As usual you are a 
proven leader if you get yourself 
elected to office in some organization. 
I know a business teacher who has no 
real qualifications for “leadership in 
the field”, yet who was elected to the 
office of director of a world organiza- 
tion of educators. I know another 
“in the field” who never held office in 
any important “organization of busi- 
ness educators” and yet who is in my 
judgment eminently qualified to di- 
rect a “broad program of business 
education” in the school system un- 
der consideration. 

The three additional requirements 
are good in varying degrees as sound 
generalizations only: (1) should have 
contributed to the literature of busi- 
ness education; (2) should have re- 
cently exhibited an ability to  or- 
ganize, lead and direct conferences ; 
and (3) should have recently shown 
ability to organize, carry through, 
properly interpret results of, draw 
conclusions from, and make recom- 
mendations on the basis of data ob- 
tained from a research project. This 
research qualification should not be 
weighted too heavily. A director as 
a research specialist cannot always be 
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counted upon to put into effective 
operation the results of research. We 
are long on research in our field and 
very short on the effective use of its 
results. 

Nor would | rate contributions to 
our literature too high on a quantita- 
tive basis. Pick a random sampling 
from the annual Delta Pi Epsilon In- 
dex for any year and evaluate what 
you get before going all out for this 
generalization. 

There you have what a carefully 
selected group of local business edu- 
cators (most of them nationally 
known) and an equally carefully se- 
lected group of local employers put 
forth as the desired ‘Qualifications 
for a Director of Business Educa- 
tion” for one of the largest cities in 
the world. 

I hasten to say that I personally 
couldn’t qualify under the require- 
ments as stated. no “sour 
grapes” are involved in my comment 
because I have retired. But here is 
a man who could: 

1. He is a man of sterling char- 
acter, fine personal traits, and ability 
to get along well with others. 

2. He is thirty-five years old. 

3. His educational career to date 
proves him to be a man of high pro- 
fessional character. 

4. He is a competent speaker. 

5. He has had three years’ experi- 
ence in his father’s country store as 
a sales clerk and general worker. 

6. He is an active member of his 
home town board of trade (22 mem- 
bers). 

7. He has a Master’s degree (A. 
M.) in mathematics earned at a small 
midwestern college. 

8. He has 48 semester hours 
(points or credits) in economics, 
business law, business English, his- 
tory of commerce, typewriting, and 
business correspondence, all earned 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for his baccalaureate degree. 

9. He has taught the commercial 
subjects of typewriting, business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping (self- 
taught), and business English four 
years in the small high school where 
he is employed. 

10. He has served as president of 
the state business teachers association 
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and as a member of his state’s spe- 
cial commercial syllabus committee. 

11. He has spoken at a state teach- 
ers’ meeting and has had his speech 
published in a periodical. He also 
has contributed to various journals 
five articles on the subjects he 
teaches. He wrote the first draft of 
the business English business 
correspondence material for his state 
committee’s syllabus. 

12. As a candidate for his master’s 
degree he did a research project in 
the field of business arithmetic and 
proved in his report that in this sub- 
ject teachers are repeating the mis- 
takes of grammar school arithmetic 
teachers while making no appreciable 
gains in instructional methods. 

Is there any requirement in the 
Committee’s specifications for the 
Director of Business Education in a 


large city that this man ccald y 
meet? And yet do you rea lily 
sume that he is competent for 4 
job: 

I grant you that to a certai extey 
such a committee must confiie its 
to generalizations, but I also suby; 
that those generalizations to b- of a 
real value to a city superittendy 
and his board of education just 
sufficiently specific to assure comp; 
tence in the appointee. 

Next month I shall make my pois 
clearer by indicating what | thin 
should be included in the requir 
ments for the position in question, 

And I may then add by way ¢ 
sharp contrast the requirements whid 
quite generally must be met for 
supervisory position in the industrif 
trade training field under federal an 
state acts. 


USEFUL BOOKLET ON TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION FOR PHOTO OFFSET PRINTIN 


Many schools are discovering that print- 
ing expenditures can be reduced by re- 
producing yearbooks, reports, forms and 
other types of printed material by photo 
offset from typed copy. A new booklet, 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter 
Composition, published by International 
Business Machines Corporation, is a valu- 
able guide to the preparation of master 
copy, as well as a useful instruction tool 
for the classroom, 

The relation between inches and printer’s 
measurements, the point and the pica, are 
explained and illustrated by page-edge 
scales. Line spacing and leading are dis- 
cussed and instructions are given for de- 


termining type sizes. Rachet and reducti 
charts are provided for six of the ty 
faces available on the IBM Electric Exec! 


tive Typewriter, and there is a glossary; 


typographic terms and a brief history 
type families. 
Typed in IBM Bold Face #1 and pe 


duced by photo offset, Typographic Plog 


ning for Typewriter Composition serves? 
an example of the results obtainable }j 
the cold composition method. It is avai 
able on request from the Department 
Information, International Business Me 


chines Corporation, 590 Madison Aven 


New York 22, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) of THE JOU R. 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, published 
monthly October through May, at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for October 1, 1952. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Business 
Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 


member, must be given.) Robert C. Trethawa) 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 1| 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgage 
or other securities are: (If there are none, § 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases wher 
the stockholder or security holder appears wt 
the books of the company as trustee or in @ 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
also the statements in the two a sho 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to ™ 
circumstances and conditions under which sto 
holders and security holders who do not appt 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hi 
stock and securities in a capacity other th 
that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETH: 
ublis 

Sworn to and subscribed before this 
day of October, 1952. 

ALBERT EDWARD HERBERT, 
Notary Publ 
(My commission expires February 1, 1953.) 
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Conducted by John N. Myer 
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There is a growing recognition in 
the business world of the important 
role which accounting necessarily 
plays in the management of a busi- 
ness enterprise. This is shown by 
the fact that in large corporations the 
controller, or chief accounting officer, 
js now usually given a place in the 


rit-tendey 
1 ust 
re 


MY por 
t {thin 
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estion, 
way top management team. It may thus 
be said that the accounting profession 
1et for Phas come into its own: it has 
industri achieved its goal of participation in 
deral aff management through its function of 
supplying certain vital information 
without which managerial decisions 
are impossible. 
Effect on Teaching 
PRINTING, §=Appreciating the need for account- 
reductio@ ants trained for management work, 
the tyfecolleges of business administration 
ic Exec are now developing specialized pro- 
lossary ‘} grams in the field of management ac- 
story | 

Foeounting. This marks a departure 
nnd ‘tom the former policy of directing 
hic Plo the accounting curriculum primarily 
serves toward preparation for public ac- 
inable counting. 
oan » A recent addition to the usual ac- 
fess Map COUNtINg curriculum is the subject of 

Aven ternal auditing. Emphasis is also 
placed on budgetary control and 
‘financial planning, and on the analy- 
sis and interpretation of the account- 
ing data. Supplementary courses in 

‘the use of accounting machines and 
gees, office systems and procedures are al- 
so offered. 
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og New Problems 


The need for the study of the man- 
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ot problems in accounting educa- 
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AWAY, The term management is an ex- 
pane tremely broad one. It embraces all 
types of business direction from the 
top management of a large corpora- 


tion through the various types of 
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ACCOUNTING AND MANAGEMENT 


business organization down to the 
small individual proprietorship where 
ownership and management are com- 
bined in one person. The account- 
ing curricula for those interested in 
the use of accounting in management 
must, therefore, be adapted to pro- 
vide training not only for the stu- 
dents in colleges of business admini- 
stration majoring in management ac- 
counting, but also for non-accounting 
majors in these colleges, students in 
liberal arts colleges taking account- 
ing as an elective, and for non-degree 
students. 

Some teachers have advanced the 
notion of a so-called managerial ap- 
proach in the teaching of accounting 
as a solution of the problem. Thev, 
however, have not been able to give 
a satisfactory demonstration of what 
they have in mind other than to offer 
an emaciated presentation of the sub- 
ject which gives rather inadequate 
treatment to such matters as books of 
original entry and places much em- 
phasis on the use of accounting in 
top-level management. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer, however, that an 
adequate presentation of all phases 
of the accounting processes is neces- 
sary and that most of the students of 
the use of accounting in management 
will never occupy top-level manage- 
rial positions. 


The Professional Courses 

It is to be expected that all stu- 
dents preparing to become profes- 
sional accountants should take the 
same basic courses. In the usual cur- 
riculum this comprises four semesters 
of work in general principles and pro- 
cedures. The objective in these 
courses should be a thorough train- 
ing along broad lines; and problems 
of the type used in C. P. A. examina- 
tions should be avoided. Specializa- 
tion in the two branches of manage- 


ment and public accounting should 
come after the basic courses. 


The Non-professional Courses 

The non-professional courses in 
accounting present a rather complex 
problem since there are many differ- 
ent groups of students taking such 
courses. There is, however, sub- 
stantial agreement among teachers 
that the subject-matter in these 
courses should be given less detailed 
treatment than in the professional 


courses. In fact, in most cases, the 
student not preparing for the ac- 
counting profession is unable to de- 


vote more time to the subject of ac- 
counting than two semesters. Some 
cannot give it more time than one 
semester. 

As stated on previous occasions, it 
is the experience of this writer that 
the basic principles and procedures 
can conveniently be covered in one 
semester and that this will suit the 
requirements of all taking non-pro- 
fessional courses in accounting. What 
the content of the course or courses 
beyond that will be depends on the 
purpose of the student in studying 
accounting. 

The work beyond the basic prin- 
ciples and procedures will usually be 
in the field of the managerial appli- 
cations of accounting and will de- 
pend on how deeply the student is to 
go. Among the managerial aspects 
are the subjects of budgeting, inter- 
pretation and analysis of financial 
statements, and cost control through 
accounting. How these matters are 
to be presented is the most pressing 
problem in this area of accounting 
education. 

There are some teachers who be- 
lieve that the managerial applications 
of accounting can be covered in one 
brief course. Although this writer 
considers it feasible to perform con- 
siderable condensation in the presen- 
tation of these phases of accounting 
to the non-professional student, he 
considers it undesirable to condense 
them into one brief course. This 
matter requires serious consideration 
by all concerned. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by I. David Satiow 


WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS... 

A Survey of Opinions of lowa Superin- 
tendents Relative to the Status and 
Future of Cooperative Work-Experience 
Programs in Business Occupations in 
Their Schools 


An Independent Study 

by LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 

Head, Department of Business Education 
lowa State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, lowa 


This survey included all Iowa public 
high schools in cities of from 2,500 to 25,- 
000 population—a total of 99 cities. It 
was conducted in February, 1952, and _ re- 
turns from 80 per cent of the schools 
were tabulated. 

Superintendents were asked to indicate 
whether they agreed, disagreed, or were 
“not prepared to make judgment” on each 
of forty statements pertaining to voca- 
tional cooperative programs in_ business 
occupations. The statements covered basic 
considerations, factors which have dis- 
couraged co-op programs, characteristics 
of good cooperative programs, and serv- 
ices needed in Iowa. 

The tabulated summary, including over 
fifty direct quotations from  superinten- 
dents, sets forth specifics which can be 
used as a guide by business teachers, co- 
ordinators, and administrators interested 
in developing such cooperative programs 
in their schools. A complete copy of the 
survey, with responses to each statement 
tabulated thereon, may be obtained free 
while the supply lasts by writing to Dr. 
Douglas. 

A 14-minute sound-movie entitled Jowa 
Youth in Transition has been prepared 
to show and explain such a cooperative 
program as it operates in the Campus 
High School at the Iowa State Teachers 
College. This film is available on loan 
upon payment of transportation costs. Re- 
quests should be sent to Dr. Douglas. 


A METHODS TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS ... 
A Doctorate Study, Columbia University 
by LEWIS D. BOYNTON 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 

The purpose of this project was the 
writing of a methods textbook in bookkeep- 
ing for secondary teachers. Such an up- 
to-date source of reference has been neces- 
sary because (1) some newer principles of 
learning and modern office practices should 
be dealt with in present day bookkeeping 
instruction, (2) a ready source of such 
organized information will tend to speed 
the adaptation of these newer principles 
and modern practices to classroom use, 
and (3) the trend to limit bookkeeping in- 
struction to a one-year course requires 
that bookkeeping teaching be better than 
ever. 
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The content for the textbook was de- 
rived from three sources: (1) writings in 
the field, (2) the author’s experience, and 
(3) the opinions of “outstandingly suc- 
cessful high’ school teachers of bookkeep- 
ing.” The latter source was tapped by 
means of a survey. Questionnaires and 
check-list rating forms were sent to teach- 
ers who were indicated as “outstanding” by 
certain state supervisors of business edu- 
cation. These teachers were asked to ex- 
press opinions as to shortcomings in the 
formal preparation which they received to 
teach bookkeeping, and to give a rating of 
relative importance to bookkeeping topics 
which might be considered in a_ special 
methods course preparing bookkeeping 
teachers. 

The results of the survey disclosed, 
among other findings, that experienced 
teachers believe that beginning teachers 
should be given more thorough preparation 
in the subject matter of bookkeeping, and 
considerably more help in the specific tech- 
niques of planning and classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Pooling the above three sources without 
any restrictions could have resulted in the 
inclusion of multitudinous material, both 
good and bad, in the textbook. Therefore, 
a set of twelve basic educational principles 
were selected for justifying the choice of 
material for the textbook. 

The textbook follows a logical approach 
for orienting a beginning teacher to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. The first few 
chapters consider the status of bookkeep- 
ing practice and employment, the place of 
bookkeeping in the secondary curriculum, 
and pupil selection. The book then treats 
lesson planning and presents various meth- 
ods which can be used to teach bookkeep- 
ing. Materials of instruction and their use 
are covered in some detail. A final chapter 
deals with cooperative goal setting, pupil- 
teacher planning, pupil self-evaluation, and 
the utilization of community resources and 
relates them to bookkeeping instruction. 


THE ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF STAND- 
ARDS IN CLERICAL WORK... 

Ph.D. Dissertation, New York University 

by FRED C. ARCHER 

State Teachers College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 

For the past eighty years, business edu- 
cators have persisted in the use of the 
traditional short-spurt, words-a-minute 
standard to measure achievement despite 
the fact that this standard never has been 
a valid indicator of ability to perform 
on the job. Moreover, there is little uni- 
formity in achievement rate goals among 
schools even in terms of the artificial 
words-a-minute standard. 

The study contains specific recommenda; 
tions—both immediate and long-range— 
whereby the teacher may improve his 
classroom techniques. For the present, 
the teacher is urged to make the fullest use 
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of available methods and devices such a 
employment of realistic materials, meas. 
urement of sustained production, emphasis 
on working habits and personal traits, anj 
utilization of try-out courses. 

A new approach for the long-raige so. 
lution to the problem of improving stand. 
ards is presented step by step. The edy. 
cator’s share in the joint school-busines 
task is described and the tremendovis po- 
tential advantages are indicated. Ii edy. 
cators accept the challenge, there is every 
reason to feel that appropriate standard; 
for the evaluation of competency may le 
forthcoming at long last. 

Readers will be interested to learn that 
mimeographed copies of the study are 
available at $1.75 per copy, postpaid. 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE SIGNIFI. 
CANCE OF TACHISTOSCOPIC TRAIN. 
ING IN WORD PERCEPTION AS APPLIED 
TO BEGINNING TYPEWRITING INSTRUC. 
TION... 

Ed. D. Study, University of Oregon 

by FRED E. WINGER 

Oregon State College 

Corvallis, Oregon 

Tachistoscopic training provides : 

1. Abundant practice on “pattern” te. 
sponses which leads to “automatization’ 
at an early stage of skill development. 

2. The ability to stroke at a more rapil 
rate. 

3. The ability to reproduce copy mor 
accurately. 

4. Benefits for all levels within am 
group rather than concentrating on an) 
one level of achievement. 

5. Opportunity for the students to con- 
centrate intensively as they type. 

6. The background for more relaxed te 
sponses at the typewriter. 

7. Motivating factors for students ani 
teachers alike. 

8. Improved operational techniques as 4 
natural result of the tachistoscopic tech: 
niques employed. 

9. Abundant remedial possibilities i 
such areas as: digit training, left- ani 
right-hand word drills, capitalization drills 
and the like. 

10. Carry-over benefits such as: In: 
proved general reading habits, quick per 
ceptual habits of benefit in filing and ot 
fice machine operations, and general in- 
provement in proofreading ability. 

Some of the values of tachistoscopit 
training have been proved statistically an! 
the others have been derived from observa: 
tions and student reactions. The quick per 
ceptual training was found to be a def: 
nite benefit in the typewriting classroom @& 
evidenced by the@ fact that on all the fac- 
tors measured: Gross Words a Minute 
Correct Words a Minute, Net Words 4 
Minute, and Total Errors, the finding 
were highly significant at the 1 per cet! 
level of significance. 

The original tachistoscopic study wé 
conducted in the Secretarial Science De 
partment at Oregon College during thi 
school year, 1949-50. Since that time, é 
number of additional adaptations have bee! 
tested and the original study is being tt 
peated in a large Oregon high school dur 
ing the present school year with primar} 
emphasis upon reading factors. 
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TION 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


The filmstrips which are listed and 
briefly described below have been planned 
to correlate with the college text: Eco- 
nomics: An Introductory Analysis by Paul 
Samuelson. The strips may, however, be 
used without the text in any way the 
teacher finds convenient. The total effect 
of briefly captioned frames is to establish 
basic economic principles and then state 
their applications in terms of present-day 
economic problems. 


Set One (5 filmstrips) 
BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 
frames) 


Describes nature of capital and income, 
division and specialization of labor, and 
of money; describes various 


(40 


functions 


‘forms of economic organization and dis- 


cusses fundamentals of government tax- 
ation and expenditure. 


NATIONAL INCOME—Part | (36 frames) 


Describes two ways of measuring na- 
tional income: (a) total incomes earned, 
(b) value of final goods produced. The 
filmstrip analyzes the components of each 
method of measurement, and compares 
real and money income. 

(36 


NATIONAL INCOME — Part il 


frames) 

Presents more detailed analysis of avail- 
able data on National Income; includes 
suggestions for treating taxes and govern- 
ment expenditures, depreciation, and gross 
investment and finally reviews the rela- 
tionship between Gross National Product, 
Net National Product, and National In- 
come. 


SAVING AND INVESTMENT (47 frames) 
Shows how the level of national income 
is determined by the interplay of saving 
and investment and how it is affected by 
government expenditures and taxation; the 
multiplier effect is defined and its impact 
on National Income is discussed. 
MONEY, PRICES AND INTEREST (44 
frames) 

Describes different types of money and 
defines the value of money; discusses the 
Quantity Theory and other theories relat- 
ing the amount of money to the price level ; 
describes the process and effects of infla- 
tion and deflation; and describes the re- 
lationship between liquidity preference for 
money and interest rates. 


NEW 


PERSONAL QUALITIES FOR JOB SUC- 
CESS (one reel, sound, black and 
white or color) 

Hich school and college seniors will find 
helpful pointers on applying for jobs. This 
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TEN NEW FILMSTRIPS IN ECONOMICS 


Set Two (5 filmstrips) 
BANKING AND MONETARY CONTROL 
(37 frames) 


Describes the genesis of money and the 
formation of bank deposits; show realisti- 
cally how bank money is created in the 
Federal Reserve System; describes weap- 
ons of central banking policy used by the 
Federal Reserve to help stabilize business 
activity. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE (36 frames) 


Introduces the theory of comparative ad- 
vantage explaining specialization in inter- 
national trade; discusses the foreign ex- 
change rate and describes the various 
items to be balanced in international trade ; 
discusses the effects of international trade 
on domestic economy and describes the 
problems arising from restrictive trade 
policies. 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND FISCAL POLICY 
(36 frames) 


Describes the economic characteristics of 
methods of measuring the business cycle; 
shows how ups and downs of business are 
related to the investment fluctuations, and 
how governmental action can help stabilize 
movements of the cycle. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND (34 frames) 


Describes in detail the construction and 
meaning of demand and supply curves; 
shows how elasticity of demand is meas- 
ured; shows how equilibrium price is de- 
termined in a competitive market; includes 
an analysis of the effect of sales tax on 
competitive price determination. 


PROFIT AND COST EQUILIBRIUM (44 
frames) 


Contrasts perfect competition, monopoly 
and monopolistic competition. . . . Defines 
the relationship between price, quantity, 
total revenue, and marginal revenue; gives 
breakdown of costs into fixed, variable, 
average, and marginal; defines point of 
maximum profit; and describes the Mar- 
ginal Productivity Theory and the prob- 
lem of distribution as it would appear to 
a firm trying to minimize costs. 


The filmstrips may be purchased from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18, New York. 
The cost of each set of five 35 mm. film- 
strips is $25. Individual filmstrips are 
$5.50 each. 


FILMS 


film deals with initiative and good per- 
sonal appearance as they may be learned 
not only after graduation, but during the 
time the student is in school. Beyond ap- 
plying for a position and being interviewed, 


beginners are instructed on succeeding on 
the job by demonstrating business-like 
work habits, willingness to accept criti- 
cism, and the ability to get along with 
others. 

Coronet Films is the producer and Ray- 
mond C, Goodfellow, Director of Business 
Education, Newark, New Jersey, is Edu- 
cational Collaborator. The film is for sale 
from Coronet, Chicago 1, Illinois, for $100 
in color or $50 in black and white. 


COURTESY FOR BEGINNERS (one reel, 
sound, black and white or color) 


If you are faced with the specific prob- 
lem of teaching courtesy as an isolated 
unit in a personality course, you may find 
“Courtesy for Beginners” helpful in pre- 
senting the fundamentals of courtesy. The 
points covered in this film are as impor- 
tant to the office as they are to home or 
social life. Vital items covered include 
making correct introductions, being con- 
siderate to a visitor, saying “please,” 
“thank you,” and “excuse me.” The film 
is planned to hold the interest of junior 
high and high school students or even 
younger groups. 

Coronet Films is the producer and M. 
D. Glock, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at Cornell University, is Educa- 
tional Collaborator. The film may _ be 
purchased from Coronet Films, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, for $100 in Color or $50 in Black 
and White. 


THE MAKING OF FINE CHINA (16mm, 
sound, color) 


Classes in Retailing, Consumer Educa- 
tion and Salesmanship will find a good 
source of information for a unit on fine 
china. They will see how fine china is 
designed, moulded, fired, decorated, bur- 
nished, and inspected. The film traces the 
evolution of a plate from the designer’s 
idea to the finished form. To begin with, 
the viewer sees how the master model for 
each china plate, cup, or vase is designed 
and then sculptured in plaster of Paris. 
Next, the ingredients for the china are 
mixed and ground fine as powder and the 
pieces are shaped and placed in huge kilns 
where they are fired until strong, yet trans- 
lucent and delicate. They are then put 
through a bath of fine sand for smoothing. 
Next comes the first of many inspections 
through which each piece of china must 
pass. The perfect plates are then dipped 
in raw glaze and put through the kiln 
again for glaze firing. When they are 
ready for decorating, skilled artisans apply 
designs, usually in 24-k. gold. Again the 
china goes back onto the kilns for addi- 
tional firings and after the burnishing and 
many inspections they emerge completed. 

This film is available without charge 
from Castle Films. You may write to 
their New York office at 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, New York, or to your 
nearest office. 
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ACCREDITATION NOW REQUIRED TO QUALIFY FOR G. |. TRAINING 


Congress has decided that schools which 
are to be qualified to give training to 
Korean war veterans must be schools ac- 
credited by some association recognized 
for this purpose by the Office of Educa- 
tion. In other words it is the duty of the 
Office of Education to determine which 
accrediting authorities are to be recog- 
nized. 

This unquestionably will cause some con- 
flicts in the field of accreditation. For ex- 
ample, a national committee is now trying 
apparently to curb the accrediting activities 
of the various so-called “subject-matter” 
accrediting groups. Because of the power 
and influence of such groups as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association it has, for the 
time being, not attempted to order them to 
desist from such activities. 

Another area of possible conflict is in 
the accreditation of schools which have not 
been inspected. Possibly an attempt may 
be made to secure the right to accredit 
schools on the part of some organizations 
on the basis of membership in the accredit- 
Ing organization with actual inspection to 
be undertaken at some time in the future. 
Whether the Office of Education will 
recognize such accrediting organizations is 
obviously an important question and a 
matter that may be worth many thousands 
of dollars to the schools concerned. 

Here are the details of the situation as 
of October 3, 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Nationally Recognized Accrediting 
Agencies and Associations 
Criteria and List 

The Commissioner of Education is re- 
quired under section 253 of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (66 
Stat. 663, 675), known as Public Law 550 
of the 82nd Congress, to publish a list of 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
and associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of 
training offered by an educational institu- 
tion. The following criteria for determin- 
ing nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations have been evolved 
after consultation with an advisory group 
of educators. These criteria are presently 
effective but may nevertheless be modified 
as necessary or appropriate. For this pur- 
pose and in accordance with accepted pro- 
cedures, interested accrediting agencies and 
associations are invited to submit sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the Commissioner 
of Education not later than forty-five (45) 
days from the publication of this notice in 
the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

Criteria 

The agency or association 

1. Is regional or national in the scope of 
its operations. (Regional as here used 
means several States) ; 

2. Serves a definite need for accredita- 
tion in the field in which it operates; 

3. Performs no functions that might 
prejudge its independent judgment of the 
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quality of an educational program, 

4. Makes available to the public current 
information covering: (a) criteria or 
standards for accreditation, (b) reports of 
its operations, (c) a list of accredited in- 
stitutions, courses or educational pro- 
grams ; 

5. Has an adequate organization and ef- 
fective procedures to maintain its opera- 
tions on a professional basis. Among the 
factors to be considered in this connection 
are that the agency or association: 

(a) Secures sufficient and pertinent data 
concerning the qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of the work of an institution, in- 
cluding data on such items as the educa- 
tional objectives, educational programs, ad- 
mission practices, training and experience 
of teachers, financial stability, laboratory 
and library resources. 

(b) Uses qualified examiners to visit in- 
stitutions and inspect courses, programs 
and facilities and who prepare written re- 
ports and recommendations for the use of 
the reviewing body—and causes such ex- 
amination to be conducted under conditions 
that assure an impartial and objective 
judgment. 

(c) Re-evalues at reasonable intervals 
the accredited institutions, programs and 
courses of study. 

(d) Has financial resources as shown by 
its current financial statements, necessary 
to maintain accrediting operations in ac- 
cordance with published policies and pro- 
cedures. 

6. Accredits only institutions which are 
found upon such examination to meet spe- 
cific standards fer accreditation, estab- 
lished in advance in terms that include the 
factors above described. 

7. Has had not less than two years’ ex- 
perience as an accrediting agency, or in the 
alternative demonstrates to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner that it has been or- 
ganized under conditions that reasonably 
assure stability and permanence and_ that 
it has gained the acceptance required un- 
der 8 below during such shorter period. 

8. Has gained acceptance of its criteria, 
methods of evaluation, and decisions, by 
educational institutions, practitioners, li- 
censing bodies and employers throughout 
the United States; 

9. Ass ‘ce is given that accreditation 
for the purposes of the act will not be 
conditioned on the payment of any sums 
of money: Provided, however, That a 
reasonable charge may be made by the 
agency or association for its services here- 
under not exceeding the actual cost of the 
accreditation. 

List 

The following list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agencies and associations 
which have been determined to be reliable 
authority, in the field which each repre- 
sents, as to the quality of training offered 
by an educational institution is issued as 
required by section 253 of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. This 
list supersedes the provisional list dated 
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August 8, 1952, distributed to Stace Ap. 
proving agencies on August 12, 1952. 
Regional Accrediting Associations 

Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

North Central Association of College 
and Secondary Schools. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 

Southern Association of Colleges anj 
Secondary Schools. 

Western College Association. 

National Professional Accrediting 
Agencies and Associations 

Accrediting Association of Bible Insti. 
tutes and Bible Colleges. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

American Association of 
Schools of Business. 

American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

American Bar Association. 

American Council on Education — for 
Journalism. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

American Osteopathic Association. 

American Public Health Association, 

Board of Education for Librarianship oi 
the American Library Association. 

Commission on Accreditation of the 
Council on Social Work Education. 

Committee on Professional Training oi 
the American Chemical Society. 

Council on Dental Education the 
American Dental Association. 

Council on Education and Professional 
Guidance of the American Optometric As- 
sociation. 

Council on Education of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Council on Education of the National 
Association of Chiropodists. 

Council on Medical Education and Hos 
pitals of the American Medical Assoc. 

Engineers Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 

National Architectural Accrediting 
Board. 

National Assoc. of Schools of Music. 

National Nursing Accrediting Service oi 
the Division of Nursing Education of the 
National League for Nursing. 

Society of American Foresters. 

Additions to and deletions from the lis 
will be made from time to time as condi 
tions warrant. Any agency or association 
not included on the list which desires to be 
so included may be added to the list if, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, 1 
meets the established criteria. Such or- 
ganization should request inclusion it 
writing, accompany such request with 
evidence establishing its compliance with 
the criteria. Upon receipt of any such ap- 
plication the Commissioner will make his 
determination on the basis of the evidence 
presented and any further or additional 
evidence including in the discretion of the 
Commissioner a field inspection. No at- 
verse decision will be made without al- 
fording opportunity for a hearing. 

Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 

[Federal Register Document 52-10732; 

Filed, October 3, 1952; 8:45 a.m.] 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 


Meges 


Business education is specific education 
directed (oward a specific goal. It stresses 
definite - sills and attitudes which make for 
genuine success in the business of living, 
measure’ in terms of service to society. 
To some extent we are taken at the valua- 
tion we put on ourselves; we ought to 
stress the value of business education. 
+~ + + 

It is possible not to be tired at the end 
of a school day by trying these: 

1, Cast out your gnawing fears, the little 
fears that produce tension and emotional 
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fatigue. 

2. Learn how to take brief periods of 
relaxation during the school day. Four or 
five minutes will help. 

3. Plan the day in advance. 
4, Brighten your classroom 
ings. 

5. Vary the pace of your instructional 
procedures. 

6. Do not assume that all children must 
be completely educated in one day or one 
week. 

7. Leave your home problems at home. 
& Decrease administrative irritations and 
classroom interruptions. 

+ 

Using the 1939 dollar as a dollar of 
100 per cent value, in 1851 the consumer 
dollar was worth $2.34. As of July, 1951, 
it was worth $.57—the lowest figure it has 
reached in the history of our country. In 
the deepest depression year, it was worth 
$1.12. The dollar value has gone down con- 
stantly since 1948. 

+ + + 

There are four types of “sick” bulletin 

boards often seen in classrooms: 
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nd Hos The superannuated board — dying from 
\Ssoc. od age (ancient clippings, torn pictures, 
mal De- iaded photographs.) 
The myopic board —stuck in a dark 
diting (corner; can’t see, can’t be seen. 
The kleptomaniac board—picks up all 
Music. [stray paper and announcements. 
rvice of The congested board—so much to show 
1 of the Mand tell it fails to show or tell any one 
thing clearly. 
++ + 
the lis Several booklets on vocational guidance 
s condi fF published by the National Association of 
ociation Manufacturers have been mentioned in 
es to be this column or reviewed elsewhere in the 
st if, 1 Journal in the past. Now these are de- 
mer, it scribed, together with others, in a 1952- 
ich of 1953 “Catalog of Discussion Aids”. There 
sion in Bare eighty booklets, posters, and motion 
t with pictures presented in this catalog; con- 
ce witli venient order forms are included. Popular- 
uch ap materials are available without 
ake his charge, post-paid, in classroom quantities 
vidence (about 25 a class). Send to the NAM, 
ditional Special Services Department, 14 West 
of the 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 
No ad- + + + 
out al Science Research Associates has pub- 
: lished a catalog of testing and personnel 
cGrath, materials for business and industry. Many 
ucation & test descriptions will be interesting reading 
-10732; Band the tests for clerical and office per- 
sonnel offer specific assistance to the teach- 
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er of business education. Send to SRA— 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
+ + + 

To help answer what the public is ask- 
ing about distributive education, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Distributive Educa- 
tors has prepared an interesting bulletin 
“You Have a Stake in Distributive Educa- 
tion”. The statistics which are presented 
in attractive graphs are from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. What the pro- 
gram is, why distribution is an important 
phase of the national economy, the need 
for trained workers in distribution, and the 
objectives of the distributive education 
program are presented in an especially ef- 
fective manner. 


One of the laws passed by Congress re- 
cently permits the federal government to 
withhold from the pay checks of govern- 
ment employees money to pay the em- 
ployees’ state income tax—provided the 
state requires withholding deductions from 
all taxpayers. 

This will be the first time the federal 
government has collected taxes for any 
state; Vermont is responsible. As it could 
not collect its state income taxes, it passed 
a withholding law. Vermont then found 
out the federal government would not 
withhold Vermont state taxes from its 
Vermont employees, even though the state 
government withheld the federal income 
tax. Thus, the law. 


+ + + 


The average length of life in the United 
States has increased to 68 years—highest 
in the history of mankind. 


20 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the December, 1932, Issue 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


during this period. 


The New York State Appraisal of Sec- 
ondary Education was commented upon. 
Paul S. Lomax felt that it was the most 
important study since Counts’ 1922 study 
on the Selective Character of American 
Secondary Education. The New York 
Appraisal study was probably a principal 
cause for the Eight-Year Study which 
certainly should have had profound influ- 
ence upon American education. The Ap- 
praisal study indicated that students sug- 
gested the elimination of geometry and 
Latin; their desire as far as Latin is con- 
cerned has been largely achieved. The 
strong demand for commercial subjects 
was evidenced in the succeeding years by 
a great increase in the enrollment in these 
subjects. 


Professor Nichols emphasized the futil- 
ity of easy-copy material for testing typ- 
ing and demanded that real office materials 
be used in the typing classroom. He also 
gave a strong argument for the develop- 
ment of cooperative business training. 
While some progress has been made there 
are still only a fraction of high school 
students who get cooperative work expert- 
ence wm their programs. 


Benjamin R. Haynes, then of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and now 
president of the Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, wrote a detailed 
article on the kinds of business experience 
teachers had had and wished they had. 


Earl W. Atkinson, at that time at State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona, and 
now chairman of the Business Education 


Department, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California, wrote on the need for a 
reorganization in high school business edu- 
cation. 


An article on teaching bookkeeping was 
contributed by Harvey A. Andruss then 
director of commerce and now president 
of State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


The fact that this country was in the 
depth of an economic depression was indi- 
cated in an article on “The Commercial 
Teacher in the Present Economic Crisis.” 


Diagnostic testing and remedial teaching 
was the topic of the second yearbook of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City. The problem is even 
more important now than it was twenty 
years ago. A forthcoming issue of the 
American Business Education Yearbook 
is to be devoted to this topic. 


The fifth volume of the University of 
Towa “Research Studies in Commercial 
Education” was noted. This series of pub- 
lications had significant influence upon 
business education; tt is unfortunate that 
this volume was the last of the series. 
Earl G. Blackstone, since deceased, prob- 
ably has, in these research studies, the 
outstanding monument to his significant 
service to business education. Those who 
are fortunate enough to have copies of 
this series treasure them for their pioneer 
efforts. They still worthwhile. re- 
source materials for good ideas in im- 
proving business education. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS — 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 
E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
O. M. Correll, President 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretariai Science 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Catalog on Request 
3 Granite Building 
URS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“A Professional School of 

Modern Business Practice’ 

The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn . Pittsburgh 19, Ps. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 

1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 

Since 1918 offering tw : 

and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 


tered Business Institute by the New York Stat 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 


Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


COLLEGE) 4 
| SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Qualified for Setter 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 
Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
ond 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


E. C. Hatton ... President of AACC 


iness 
He 


ation 
and 
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NBTA Officers and Executive Board Who Are Arranging Chicago Convention . . . Seated, 
left to right: Russell J. Hosler, treasurer; Paul F. Muse, oresident; Leslie J. Whale, secretary. 
Standing, ieft to right: Executive Board Members Lewis R. Toll, Mary Yocum, Thomas M. 
Dodds, Robert Finch, and Herman Enterline, first vice president. H. Everett Pope, second 
vice president, was absent when the picture was taken. 


Minnesota 


of 


ractice” 


S School 


urgh 19, Ps. 


schools and other interested groups (you pay only return postage). Write Underwood 
Corporation, | Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


i) A scene from Underwood's new film, "Ten Copies, Please." This film tells in an entertaining 
ct Dabs and colorful manner the high spots in the history of writing. It is available for showing to 


Account. 
al Teach 
| Admin- 


fancy 
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degrees, 
U.S. 
diploma 


A scene from Household Finance Corporation's new color 35mm filmstrip, “How to Stretch 
Your Food Dollars." It is available on free loan to schools, clubs, and other groups from Roberta H. Rucker... Heads Southwest 
———"—_-HFC's Consumer Education Department. Private School Teachers 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Rasmussen Advanced by South-Western 


Neal A. Rasmussen has been made as- 
sistant manager of the College Department 
of South-Western Publishing Company to 
take the place of Glen I. Myers, deceased. 

Mr. Rasmussen has been field represen- 
tative of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany in the Northwest. Previous to that 
he had a successful background of teach- 
ing experience. His new duties require 
him to be located in the main office of 
South-Western Publishing Company in Cin- 
cinnati. 


New Honor for E. O. Fenton 


FE. O. Fenton was selected as “Man of 
the Month” in the November issue of the 
magazine, “Iowa Business and Industry”. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from 
the article: 

“This month we salute Everett O. Fen- 
ton, founder and president of Towa’s larg- 
est business school, the American Institute 
of Business in Des Moines. 

“Honors conferred on Mr. Fenton dur- 
ing his years of leadership in the busi- 
ness education field range from an_hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree from the 
California College of Commerce to hon- 
orary membership in the Otoe Indian tribe 
of Oklahoma. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
to Everett Fenton, however, is expressed in 
the gratitude of hundreds of young people 
he has guided into useful lives and success- 
ful business careers.” 


Helm Gets N. Y. City Award 


The newly-established Annual Award for 
Distinguished Service to Business and Busi- 
ness Education was presented by Central 
Commercial High School, New York City, 
to Elmer L. Helm at a special convocation 
in the school’s auditorium November 24. 
The award was presented in recognition of 
Mr. Helm’s work as Office Services Mana- 
ger of Shell Oil Company and as Chairman 
of the Superintendent of School’s Advisory 
Council on Business Education. C. Frede- 
rick Pertsch, New York City Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, presented the 
award to Mr. Helm on behalf of the 
school. 


Miss Reitz Honored 


A life membership in the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women was be- 
stowed on Edna Reitz at the banquet of 
the Association held in the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, November 7. 

Miss Reitz, dean of girls at Wilkins- 
burgh High School for twenty-three years, 
is now a member of the Public Relations 
Staff of the Pinkerton School for Secre- 
taries in Pittsburgh. This year she has 
served as district membership chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans and 
presided over a panel discussion on “Fac- 
ing Character and Moral Issues of the 
Day” at the November 7 meeting. 
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Philadeiphia Supervisors 


Wesley E. Scott, director of Com- 
mercial and Distributive Education, 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education, 
recently announced the appointment of 
three new supervisors in the field of 
business education. Arthur Hertzfeld, a 
commercial teacher at South Philadel- 
phia Boys’ High School for over twenty 
years, will supervise secretarial studies. 
Fred Kane, formerly of Lincoln High 
School and a teacher in the Philadelphia 
schools for over twenty years, will 
supervise junior business and_ clerical 
training. F. Howard Strouse, a teacher 
of bookkeeping and related subjects at 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
for twenty-four years, will supervise 
bookkeeping and related subjects. All 
three supervisors have served at one 
time or another as president of the 
Business Education Association of 
Philadelphia. 


Businessmen on College Faculties 


George P. Torrence, former president 
of the Link-Belt Company, Chicago, and 
the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been made _ pro- 
essor of business administration at 
Emory University. He will offer courses 
in sales management and business policy 
and management. 


Robert F. Pearse, director of Execu- 
tive Appraisal and Development, and E. 
H. Anderson, Director of Client Rela- 
tions, both of The Harold F. Howard 
Company, Detroit management consult- 
ing firm, are serving on the faculty of a 
new Executive Administration Program 
recently started in the Cleary College 
Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration in Ypsilanti, Michigan. The new 
program is especially designed for col- 
lege and non-college graduates with 
substantial executive experience at the 
management level and will be a two year 
course consisting of six terms. 


Charles D. Cummings 


Late in September, death claimed 
Charles D. Cummings, of McIntosh 
College, Dover, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Cummings served as president of 
the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges for three years, 1949, 
1950 and 1951. A few years ago he 
worked out an interesting chart titled, 
“How Do You Say It In Accounting,” 
which was distributed by the McIntosh 
Publishing Company, publishers — of 
workbook drills in English, rapid cal- 
culation, and other courses. 
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Staff Changes at Strayer Colleg:: 

E.-G, Purvis, Director, Straye: Colle 
of Washington, D. C., recently a inouned 
several changes have been on 
college staff. 

Samuel Vanderslice, Registrar for 
past thirteen years has resigned to Acces 
a position in private industry. 

Donald Wilkes, Vocational Co 
has been promoted to the 
Registrar. Before joining the Strayer si 


pos: tion ( 


seven years ago, he was employed as, 


teacher of business subjects at ings; 
High School, Kingston, New York. \, 
Wilkes is a graduate of Plattsburg Sty 
Teachers’ College and New York Stay 
Teachers’ College, Albany, N. Y. 

Henry Willard, Field Registrar 
Strayer College, Baltimore, will assume ti; 
duties of the Vocational Counselor. \; 
Willard is a graduate of American Uni 
versity, Washington. 


U. of Illinois Celebration 
A half-century of education in busine 
by the University of Illinois College ¢ 
Commerce is being celebrated this fal 
Dean Paul M. Green has announced. 
Nationally known business educators ap 
business executives will join the faculty 
students, and alumni of the College inj 
two-day observance of the fiftieth anniver 
sary on the campus November 7 and § 
Another feature of the anniversary cel 
bration is a dinner honoring Commer 
Dean Emeritus C. M. Thompson, to ! 
held on his 75th birthday, November 10. 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examination 
prepared and administered annually |) 
Educational Testing Service, will be give 
at 200 testing centers throughout the Un: 
ted States on Saturday, February 14, 195) 

At the one-day testing session a cant: 
date may take the Common Examinations 
which include tests in Professional Infor 
mation, General Culture, English E-xpre: 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and ott 
or two of eight Optional Examinations ¢: 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which 
candidate is attending, or the school systei 
in which he is seeking employment, wi! 
advise him whether he should take the Ne 
tional Teacher Examinations and which ¢! 
the Optional Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Ir 
formation describing registration procel: 
ure and containing sample test questiot 
may be obtained from college official 
school superintendents, or directly from the 
National Teacher Examinations, Educé 
tional Testing Service, P. O. Box 3! 
Princeton, New Jersey. Completed a 
plications, accompanied by proper exalt 
ination fees, will be accepted by the ET» 
office during November, December, and 
January so long as they are received be 
fore January 16, 1953. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


trar for th 
ed 10 NBTA 

Following the general theme “Business 
Co unsely; Education for a Sound Economy”, meet- 


ings of the 55th Convention of the Na- 
tional Pusiness Teachers Association will 
be held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
December 28, 29, and 30. Final arrange- 
ments were made when Paul F. Muse, 
president, met the Board in Chicago on 
October 3 and 4. 

A friendly, informal reception, where 
newcomers will be introduced to older and 
well-known members, will replace the 
dance on the opening night of the conven- 
tion. A feature of the reception will be 
the famous Congress Hotel Punch Bowl. 

Monday morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to round table discussions with the 
following chairmen: Basic Business, Ken- 
nard E. Goodman, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Office Machines, Hazel 
M. Faulkner, Arlington Heights Township 
High School, Arlington Heights, [Illinois ; 
Private Schools Instructors, John H. Karr, 


pos:tion 


Striver 


loved as 


it Ningste 


Yc rk, M 


gistrar 


assume 
nselor, 
rican Uni 


in busines 


College 
this {gle Educational Director, Ruth  Dorsey’s 
meed School, Detroit, Michigan; 4dm‘nistrators 


and Department Heads, Enos C. Perry, di- 
rector, Bureau of Business Education, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Secretarial, Dorothea L. 
Chandler, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of Business Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa; Distributive 
Education, James W. DeLong, Coordinator 
Distributive Education, Evansville Public 
Schools, Evansville, Indiana. 

Following the pattern set at last year’s 
convention, 13 Problem Clinics have been 


icators ay 
re faculty 
lege in] 
th anniver 

7 and § 


on, to | 
nber 10. 


mination§ set up by Herman G. Enterline, first vice- 
iually president, for Tuesday morning. Each 
| be givef clinic includes a consultant, a discussion 
the Une leader, and a recorder, all of whom are 
14, 1953) well recognized in their particular fields. 


The Secondary Schools Department, 
College Department, and Private Schools 
Department will hold meetings on Tuesday 
afternoon. L. W. Mallory, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, will be chair- 
man of the Secondary Schools Department 
meeting. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Waldo Williams, Clerical 


a cant 
ninations 
al Infor 


which qf Operations Manager, Aldens, Inc., Chi- 
ol syste cago, Illinois, will be the speakers. The 
ent, wile chairman for the College Department meet- 
the Nee ing will be Laura H. Summers, University 
which off Of Wyoming, Laramie. Richard B. Hefle- 
ot: bower, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
of Illinois, and William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are 
Proce" scheduled to speak at this meeting. Craw- 
jueste" ford A. Treat, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
offic pany, Ray Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Com- 
from th pany, and Clem Boling, South-Western 

Educef® Publishing Company, will speak at the Pri- 
sox SOR vate Schools Department meeting. Albert 
ted ape L. Fisher, Fisher Junior College, Boston, 
- exalt: Massachusetts, is chairman of this meeting. 
he ETS Edward McFaul, head of the speech de- 

and ie Pattment, DePaul University, is the speak- 
ved tee @ at the annual banquet, which will be 


held on December 30, at 6 o’clock. 
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ABWA 


Richard C. Gerfen, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, program chairman for the Na- 
tional convention of the American Business 
Writing Association, has announced an in- 
teresting program for the meetings to be 
held in Hotel Statler, New York, Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Better Communication—Today’s 
Challenge”. 

Clyde W. Wilkinson, Michigan State 
College, will be chairman of the morning 
session on Monday. Following greetings 
from Frank Frazier, executive director of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Norman G. Shidle, manager of the publi- 
cations division of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, will speak on “Getting 
Written Ideas Into Peoples’ Minds.” 

Lyda McHenry, president of the group, 
will preside at the President’s Luncheon. 
David Henry, executive vice-chancellor of 
New York University, will be the speaker. 
J. Harold Janis, New York University, 
will be chairman of the afternoon session 
at which Kermit Rolland of the New York 
Life Insurance Company will be the 
speaker. 

The first meeting on Tuesday morning 
will be devoted to seminars on business 
writing problems—small discussion groups 
where those who have special interest in 
report writing, or business consulting work, 
or sales letters, or other special interests 
can get together with colleagues who share 
like interests. Later in the morning Lil- 
lian Doris, head of the Book Writing De- 
partment of Prentice-Hall, Inc., will speak 
on “How to Prepare Written Material for 
General Use or Publication”. Mary Stella 
of Pennsylvania State College will be chair- 
man at this meeting. 

J. H. Menning, University of Alabama, 
will be chairman at the afternoon session. 
Robert Gunning, president of Robert Gun- 
ning Associates, will speak on “What Busi- 
ness Executives Ask of Business Writing”. 
The rest of the afternoon will be devoted 
to reports and installation of new officers. 


UBEA 

Plans for the annual convention of 
UBEA Divisions in Chicago, February 
12-14, are rapidly taking shape. The first 


session of the convention has been moved 
forward to permit ample time for repre- 
sentatives of business teacher-education 
colleges to participate in two sessions of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education meeting. All UBEA 
sessions will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 

Business teacher certification, evaluative 
criteria for the business education depart- 
ment, recruitment, and other important 
topics have been planned for discussion in 
the three general sessions and four study 
groups sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. 

The Administrators Division plans to 
discuss the reports of the four study com- 


missions on administrative problems---(1) 
The Business Education Curriculum, (2) 
In-service Training and Development of 
Teachers, (3) Pre-service Education for 
Business Teachers, and (4) Guidance Pro- 
cedures, Practices, and Follow-up in Busi- 
ness Education. 

In addition, the group will review the 
situation in the U. S. Office of Education 
concerning the decision to abolish the Busi- 
ness Education Service. 

At the session of the U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, pictures taken at the 1952 Interna- 
tional Economic Course will be shown. The 
group will also hear plans for the 1953 
conference which will be held in Italy dur- 
ing the first two weeks in August. 

The Research Foundation of UBEA has 
a number of projects underway. It is 
planned that progress reports will be made 
concerning these projects and discussion 
of future projects which are needed in this 
important area will consume the two hours 
allotted to this Division. 


EBTA 

“Looking Ahead in Business Education” 
will be the theme of the 56th annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, according to an  announce- 
ment made by Helen Reynolds, president 
of the Association and Professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University. The 
convention will be held at the Statler Ho- 
tel, New York City, April 2-4, 1953. Two 
thousand business teachers and administra- 
tors in secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities representing states in the east- 
ern section of the country are expected to 
attend. 

The theme of the convention will be de- 
veloped in fourteen different section meet- 
ings, each of which will feature a group 
of outstanding leaders in business and 
business education. The keynote address 
will be delivered by Peter L. Agnew, As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Education, 
New York University. Other prominent 
speakers will include G. Derwood Baker, 
chairman of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, New York City; John Hau- 
bert, Director of Business Education for 
the State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Abraham Kroll, member of the Board of 
Examiners, Board of Education, New 
York City; Arthur C. Long, principal of 
Girls High School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Gladys Peck, State Director of Business 
Education for Louisiana, Baton Rouge; 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, New Jersey; 
and John Dom, Personnel Manager, Gim- 
bel Brothers, New York City. 


Other Meetings During 
NBTA Convention 

Various groups have scheduled meetings 
for Chicago at the time of the NBTA Con- 
vention. 

Included in these events are the Teachers 
College, Columbia University alumni break- 
fast, to be held Tuesday morning, Decem- 
ber 30, the CABEA-CBTA luncheon, to 
be held on Monday, December 29, and the 
annual banquet of Delta Pi Epsilon to be 
held December 29. 

(Additional items on next page) 
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AACC—Pi Rho Zeta 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges was held Thursday, October 16, at 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas, preceding 
the meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association, which 
took place on Friday and Saturday. A 
telegram from E. C. Hatton, president of 
the group, informed the members that it 
was necessary for him to appear in a Su- 
preme Court hearing in Austin and that it 
was impossible for him to attend the meet- 


ing. In his absence G. C. Stewart, 
Draughon’s Business College, Lubbock, 
Texas, presided. 

Mr. Hatton, president of Draughon’s 


Business College, Lubbock, Texas, was re- 
elected president for the next year. The 
first vice president is Marguerite Brumley, 
Perry Business School, Columbus, Georgia, 
and the second vice president is V. L. Shif- 
lett, Draughon’s Business College, Abilene, 
Texas. 

E. C. Wynegar, president.of the National 
Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
was reappointed Governor General of Pi 
Rho Zeta for the next year. 


Southwestern Private Schools Group 

At the October meeting of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation, held in the Galvez Hotel, Gal- 


veston, Texas, T. H. Rutherford, Ruther- 
ford-Metropolitan Business College, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. The vice president is C. M. 
Witherington, Memphis School of Com- 
merce, Memphis, Tennessee, and the sec- 
retary-treasurer is J. D. Livingstone, 
Brantley-Draughon College, Fort Worth, 
Texas. The following directors were elect- 
ed for the next year: H. M. Butler, 
Draughon’s Business College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; William L. Baine, Central 
City Commercial College, Waco, Texas; 
and Louie E. Mathis, Bish Mathis Insti- 
tute, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Roberta H. Rucker, Rutherford Metro- 
politan Business College, Dallas, Texas, 
was chosen head of the Teachers Division. 
Billie Brownell, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas, is the vice president, and 
Ruth Richmond, Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, is the new secretary. 


WBEA 
The third annual convention of the 
Western Business Education Association 


was held in Salt Lake City, October 9-10- 
11. Evan M. Croft, president of the 
W.B.E.A. welcomed the guests and dele- 
gates from all of the western states. 
Robert R. Aurner, vice president of 
Scott Inc., keynoted the convention. AI- 
bert C. Fries of the University of South- 


ern California was the luncheon speaker: 
and Cleon Skousen, director of Los An. 
geles area of the F. B. L, spoke to the 
group at the Fellowship Banquet. 

The panel chairmen for the varicus de. 
partments were: Bookkeeping an! Ac. 
counting, Edwin A. Swanson; Visua! Aid;, 
Clarence Tyndall; Distributive Education, 
Lynn J. Hodges, General Business, \lber; 
C. Fries; Typewriting, Bruce I. Black. 
stone; Business English, Robert Aurner: 
Shorthand, Clyde Blanchard. 

Eugene J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, was elected president 
of the association. Other officers are: vice 
president, Claude F. Addison, Hartnell 
College, Salinas, California; treasurer, 
Inez Loveless, Willamette High School, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


CBEA 


Reverend Brother Philip Harris, O. §. 
F., Saint Francis Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, New York, president of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
has announced the following appointments: 
Reverend Brother Leo Ryan, C. S. V, 
Spalding Institute, Peoria, Illinois, publica. 
tions director; Reverend Brother J. Al 
fred, F. S. C., Christian Brothers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri, publicity coordinator; 
Sister Irene de Lourdes, C. S. J., Saint 
Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
torian. 
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COMMERCIAL ALGEBRA, by Robert M. 
Parker, New York: American Book 
Comvany, 263 pp. $3.25. 


Almost two thousand problems through- 
out this book afford an abundance of prac- 
tice material. Chapters one and two give 
a basic review of algebra. From chapter 
three on, the problems deal with specific 
business situations such as, the use of 
functions and graphs, exponents and radi- 
cals, logarithms, quadratic equations, pro- 
gressions—binominal formula, ratio, vari- 
ation, percentage, simple and compound 
interest and discount, statistics, and proba- 
bility. 

This book is a brief and surprisingly 
thorough presentation of the applications 
of collegiate level algebra to business use. 


ASSET ACCOUNTING, by William A. 
Patton, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 549 pp. $5.00. 


The assets of a business are a primary 
factor in its make-up and the basic ob- 
jective of operation is the expansion of 
resources through wise utilization. This 
concept supplies the center of attention for 
the “intermediate” course for which this 
book is intended. The book, therefore, 
draws together the accounting problems 
and procedures particularly associated with 
business assets. 

Such topics as the acquisition, mainte- 
nance, depreciation, and replacement of 
property are the essence of the book. In- 
ventories, investments, and intangibles are 
also treated in detail. 

A study of assets is in large part a 
stady of cost, and therefore this book 
serves as an introduction to the problems 
of cost accounting. From this, the book 
goes into the reckoning of net earnings. 

The problems of evaluation as they re- 
late to accounting are given systematic 
attention, including difficulties resulting 
from the change in the value of the dollar. 
Thus, while this book uses asset account- 
ing as its point of departure, it goes into 
the entire problem of accounting for the 
somewhat more advanced student. A spe- 
cial problems book on Problems and Cases 
for Asset Accounting is available in paper 
cover for use with this text. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING, Sixth Edi- 
tion, by Hadley Editorial Staff, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 413 pp. $3.75 (complete volume); 
Part I only, 261 pp. $3.25. 


The student will be equipped to take 
charge of a complete set of books upon 
covering the full course presented in this 
text. Part I provides an application of 
accounting theory to all three basic book- 
keeping plans—the daily report, combined 
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cash journal, and unit record. Part II 
deals with partnership and corporation 
accounting with special attention upon in- 
ternal check, system planning, and depart- 
mentalization. 

As is characteristic of all the Hadley 
texts, this new edition is delightfully illus- 
trated with meaningful cartoons which em- 
phasize key points in accounting. The 
diagrams showing the sequence of various 
bookkeeping processes and the flow of 
data through the various bookkeeping 
channels seem to be superior to anything 
that is presently available. An attempt 
has been made in this edition to emphasize 
the implications of accounting records and 
to show how the executive can use the 
results of the accounting process. 

The workbook for Part I is $1.25; for 
Part II, $1.25. The practice set in mer- 
cantile accounting sells for $3.50; and the 
set for departmental accounting is avail- 
able at $4.00. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND TRADE UNION- 
ISM, by Robert D. Leiter, New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 320 pp. $1.50. 


A complete review of labor problems is 
presented in this paper-covered book. De- 
tailed references are given for resource 
material to eighteen outstanding books in 
the field of labor. However, the ordinary 
reader will find that all of the high points 
involved are given in detail. 

It is surprising to recall that the C. I. O. 
actually was started just before World 
War II and that the powerful United Au- 
tomobile Workers and steel workers’ union 
was started just about the same _ time. 
Leiter gives such an objective presentation 
of trade unionism that it is almost im- 
possible to find out his personal opinions. 
Yet he has been able to make this outline 
book thoroughly fascinating. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS, by 
Norman R. F. Maier, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 474 pp. $6.00. 


The application of techniques for deal- 
ing with human beings for the solution 
of management problems is the core of 
this book. The basic techniques for hu- 
man relations training such as discussion 
methods, role playing, group-decision pro- 
cedure, and the like are treated in detail. 
Numerous case studies of the actual use 
of these procedures are given. 

This book belongs in the library of 
every collegiate school of business. Teach- 
ers who are attempting to secure sources 
for coping with the problems of human 
relations will find that the application of 
procedures in business management situ- 
ations is surprisingly similar to the appli- 
cations in the school. 


ROADS TO AGREEMENT, by Stuart 
Chase, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 250 pp. $3.50. 


This book lives up to the high reputation 
that Stuart Chase has established. It gives 
interesting anecdotal descriptions of suc- 
cessful methods in dealing with problems 
of human relations. The first section 
deals with the cause of human conflict. 
Then, a wide variety of procedures that 
have actually worked in coming to agree- 
ments are presented. Finally, the general- 
izations that can be secured from these 
various procedures are discussed. 

It is not surprising to notice that Chase 
indicates the dangers of carelessness in 
the use of language and also presents the 
usefulness of semantics as a tool for agree- 
ment. Teachers will profit by reading this 
book. Chase’s simple language makes it 
quite possible for even the somewhat 
more developed high school student to 
enjoy reading it. It certainly belongs in 
every school library. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, Re- 
vised Edition, by William M. Polishook, 
Clyde Beighey, and Howard E. Whe- 
land, Boston: Ginn and Company, 471 
pp. $3.00. 

This widely used textbook in elementary 
business is even more attractive than the 
previous edition. Even the cover, from the 
very outset, shows the nature of the pres- 
entation. The pictures are fascinating and 
care seems to have been taken to prevent 
them from becoming out of date too 
rapidly. 

As in the previous edition, these authors 
give a great deal of space and attention to 
the arithmetic connected with each of the 
topics presented. All of the usual topics 
of introduction of business are covered 
adequately and the facts have been brought 
up to date. Teachers who approved the 
previous edition will find the newer version 
even more attractive. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by John R. Craf, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 598 pp. $5.00. 


An unusually fine survey of American 
economic history. While the author neces- 
sarily had to secure most of his materials 
from secondary sources they are well di- 
gested and the high points of American 
economic life are presented in clear fash- 
ion. The book is planned for use in be- 
ginning courses in the economic history of 
the United States and covers all of the 
topics usually presented in this course. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The topical approach is used for the 
period up to 1860, and the chronological 
approach is followed thereafter. The book 
brings out the peculiar characteristics of 
the American economic system including 
its shortcomings and advantages. The 
author is remarkably up-to-date in that 
he deals with the problems of re-mobiliza- 
tion for the Cold and Korean wars and 
deals with the implications of the economic 
activities of the United Nations. 


A summary of highlights, discussion 
questions, and problems are offered at the 
end of each chapter. The problems re- 
quire outside work and thus broaden the 
students’ ability to use reference material. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES OF FINAN- 
CIAL MATHEMATICS, by Merrill and 
Irene Rassweiler, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 260 pp. $3.25. 


The analysis of the arithmetic problem 
and the means of its solution is empha- 
sized in this new college arithmetic text. 
Students are not required to have a pre- 
vious background of algebra in order to 
use this text. Therefore, the book will 
be meaningful to those who may wish to 
have a better knowledge of business arith- 
metic applications in their personal lives 
as well as those who may use these skills 
in the office. 


The book may be used for a one- or 
two-semester course. In the case of a 
one-semester course, such topics as com- 
missions, taxation, fire and automobile in- 
surance, and complex annuities may be 
omitted. In dealing with the second half 
of the book, the student will have to have 
a full set of compound interest and an- 
nuity tables. These are readily available 
in all collegiate libraries. 


APPLIED BOOKKEEPING, Third Edition, 
Hadley Editorial Staff, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 232 
pp. $3.25; Practice Set $3.00; Work- 
book $1.25. 


Planned for a one-semester presentation 
of the essentials of fundamental bookkeep- 
ing, this book provides basic training for 
college students. The text contains over 
150 pictographs, charts, diagrams, illustra- 
tions of standard accounting forms and 
business documents. It wisely uses a two- 
column format in view of the size of page 
desirable in a bookkeeping text. 

There is an abundance of material for 
supplementary study. Through the use of 
actual accounting forms business 
papers, the student is given experience 
very close to that of the actual office. A 
major feature of the text is the series of 
complete-cycle problems. 

The practice set thoroughly integrates 
the assignments with the procedures and 
principles that are developed in the text. 
Unit four of the set contains a supply of 
commonly used business documents. Work- 
ing with these forms helps to increase the 
feeling of reality experienced by the stu- 
dent. A workbook is also available for use 
by the student in the solution of text 
problems. 
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Get year-rounp VOLUME ENROLLMENTS 
WITH TODAY’S FASTEST-SELLING 


SHORTHAND COURSE 


THE ABC SYSTEM 


Triples income from night school students! Eliminates ‘‘seasonal’’ 
enrollments! Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
tion of graduates! Drop-outs almost entirely eliminated! 85% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 


SWEEPING THE 
COUNTRY BECAUSE 
IT’S 
- SHORT-TERM 

“LOW-COST 


These are just a few of the hard-to-believe Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed. 
writing in Over 300 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting Cube and Hawaii 
everywhere, That’s why Speedwriting is the Mi 

usiness, Minneapolis, Minn. 
getting volume enrollments Heald College, San Francisco, California 
why this short-term course is here to stay! Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Southwestern Business University, Houston, Texas 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
altimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 
“I would not take $100,000 for Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
my Speeduwriting franchise . . . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 


our first year.” 


A Prominent Business School man | 


| 
| FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 
| Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as most They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With. 
More Income out competition. they onjeving besiness boom at 
. a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
at no extra teac any overhead cost! classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 
Except for local advertising costs, Speed- writing is not taught in your city, 
writing requires no more space, teachers, us 
selling staff than you already have. One Franchise Application and full de- 
theory teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
easily handle 1500 students a year! No 
wonder there’s much more profit per tuition 
_ dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 


THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 

USE A KARLO STRATION STAND was designed to meet 

the demand for just the right audio-visual 

iti lass. With it, the teacher 

STAND TO MAKE the 


correct techniques in full view of the whole 
YOUR TEACHING 


EASIER The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S, W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


""CENTSLESS'"' 


At a sectional meeting of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, L. F. 
Adams, Auditor of Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, discussed the ad- 
vantages of “Centsless” accounting. There 
is ample opportunity in the Dravo Corpo- 
ration to try out this departure from cus- 
tomary accounting procedure. One of its 
four divisions engages in heavy construc- 
tion work and builds bridge foundations, 
river locks and dams, mine shafts, tunnels, 
etc.; another builds ships and manufac- 
tures various steel fabricated products; the 
third is sales representative for a number 
of manufacturers of industrial, power, 
heating, and air conditioning equipment, 
the fourth produces sand and gravel, and 
manufactures and sells ready-mixed con- 
crete and concrete block. The subsidiary 
sells and rents contractors’ equipment of 
all kinds, from huge earth movers and road 
paving machines to small pumps and air 
compressors. 

Mr. Adams, therefore, talked from ex- 
perience; those parts of his discussion of 
interest to business education teachers 
follow : 

In our company, “Penny Elimination” 
means the recording of accounting entries 
in whole dollars, eliminating the pennies 
completely wherever possible. This can 
be done without any significant effect on 
the accuracy or sufficiency of costs, state- 
ments or statistical reports. 

Of course there is a time and place for 
everything. The chemist, metallurgist and 
atom scientist working on precise formulae 
deal in very small quantities but engineers 
or bridge builders can be satisfied with 
pounds or even tons in their computations. 
So it should be with accountants. When 
figuring costs of components or separate 
operations it is frequently necessary to 
work them out to several decimal places, 
but that should not mean that this accu- 
racy is necessary or desirable in all phases 
of our work. When we present a state- 
ment of operations for either internal use 
or public consideration is it particularly 
important that we say that our sales, or 
our costs are so many dollars and so many 
cents? Who cares about the pennies? 

Our balance sheets have presented our 
assets and liabilities down to the cent when 
we as accountants know full well that 
many of the figures are at best no more 
than close estimates, in which the exact 
dollars are open to debate. Most state- 
ments and statistical reports presented in 
whole dollars are just as satisfactory and 
actually less confusing in the long run. 

When first proposed in our company it 
was referred to by some as “Centsless Ac- 
counting” and the play on words was in- 
tentional. As time passed and the sim- 
plicity of the idea became more apparent, 
the scoffers changed their tune and now, 
Ido not know of anvone in our account- 
ing organization who does not  enthusi- 
astically endorse and support it. 

Of course pennies cannot be disregarded 
completely. Banks continue to carry our 
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ACCOUNTING 


accounts out to the cent; our employees 
want their pay in full; our suppliers ex- 
pect to be paid the total amount of their 
bills; and tax collectors will continue to 
exact their pound of flesh down to the 
last ounce. We, too, continue to bill our 
customers the exact amounts represented 
by the value of the goods we sell or the 
services we perform. So in our accounts 
covering cash, receivables and payables we 
have to record the pennies, but these ac- 
counts are in the minority, and give us 
no concern. It is in the distributions, re- 
distributions, computations, listings, typ- 
ings, etc., that the volume of clerical oper- 
ations occur and that is where the savings 
can be expected. 

Our studies of the problem revealed 
that the average accounting entry repre- 
senting dollars and cents consists of five 
digits. Eliminate the pennies and two- 
fifths or 40 per cent of the work has been 
done away with. But could this be ac- 
complished without loss of substantial ac- 
curacy? We believed it could and the 
results have exceeded our expectations. 

Dravo Corporation is engaged in a num- 
ber of specialized types of businesses, con- 
ducted by means of four distinct divisions 
and one wholly owned subsidiary. Our 
accounting methods are designed to accom- 
modate the various requirements of each. 
However, we concluded we could elimi- 
nate pennies without loss of substantial 
accuracy. Obviously this could not be 
accomplished by completely disregarding 
or “dropping” the cents, because the cumu- 
lative effect of pennies involved in the 
recording of a large number of individual 
entries would undoubtedly be of consider- 
able consequence. But this can be over- 
come by “rounding” the amounts to the 
nearest dollar. This takes advantage of 
the tendency of fractions under and over 
a half dollar to offset each other, and re- 
duces the ultimate variance to an accept- 
able minimum. 

Amounts ending in exactly fifty cents 
gave us some concern until we hit on the 
rather obvious solution of rounding such 
amounts to the nearest even dollar. Thus 
amounts ending in say $1.50 we raise to 
$2.00 and amounts ending in say $4.50 
we record as $4.00, and so on. This 
tendency of offset is really the key to the 
success of the plan and it works out to an 
amount that is astonishingly small. For 
instance at the end of five months oper- 
ation of the plan the total of our variance 
account resulting from the “rounding” of 
thousands of items aggregating several 
millions of dollars was only $233.27. 

When our studies had convinced us that 
the idea was practical we set about work- 
ing out the details. Since we did not 
intend to depart from the double entry 
system of bookkeeping and for every debit 
entry there had to be a_ corresponding 
amount recorded as a credit entry, some- 
thing had to be done about the variances 
that were bound to occur. So to keep our 


books in balance we provide a variance 
account which we call “Penny Elimina- 
tion.” We set this up as a deferred ac- 
count with the thought that at the end of 
the year we will close it to Profit and 
Loss. 

Since the prime objective of the plan is 
to save accounting time and effort, we 
determined that our rules and procedures 
must not result in more work in the elimi- 
nation of pennies than would be saved. 
Therefore entries to those accounts in 
which pennies could not be disregarded are 
still recorded exactly. 

We found that such accounts could be 
limited to those recording the amounts 
due us by banks, customers, employees and 
other miscellaneous receivables, and to the 
accounts controlling payable items and ac- 
crued wages, payroll deductions and mis- 
cellaneous liabilities. These accounts are 
comparatively few in number and are 
easily remembered by all concerned in 
making entries. 

Entries to all other accounts involving 
income and expense and assets and _ lia- 
bilities are “rounded.” In one or two cases 
we discovered that although an account 
could be carried on a “rounded” basis in 
principle, actually because of the need for 
a rather elaborate reconciliation, it was 
more practical to record the individual 
entries exactly and avoid the reconciliation. 

Withholding taxes and F.1.C. deductions 
are examples of this point. It would be 
entirely satisfactory to state our liability 
for these deductions in whole dollars, but 
we need an exact control account to gov- 
ern our reports and payments, and if only 
whole dollars were recorded, we would 
have to keep a side record for control pur- 
poses. Therefore, there would be no say- 
ing in effort and maybe a loss. 

We next examined our various types of 
entries, and set up procedures to govern the 
treatment of each type. Cash receipts are 
recorded in dollars and cents in our cash 
receipts journal insofar as the columns 
covering cash, accounts receivable and dis- 
count allowed are concerned. Credits to 
miscellaneous income and expense accounts 
and to other general ledger accounts are 
shown in rounded dollars in the columns 
provided for such entries in this journal. 
At the end of the month the various col- 
umns are totaled and an entry prepared to 
record the totals in the general ledger. At 
this time the amount of the variance is 
determined, which is the difference between 
the total debit to cash and the sum of the 
totar credits of the distribution columns. 
The amount of this variance should be 
nominal and if not a recheck is conducted 
to correct any errors. If the variance is 
considered acceptable it is forthwith 
charged or credited to the Penny Elimina- 
tion Account without further recheck or 
question. 

We do not use a cash disbursement jour- 
nal, but if we should ever decide to install 
one, there is no doubt the same procedure 
established for our cash received journal 
would work equally well for cash dis- 
bursements. All disbursements from our 
general cash including transfers of cash 
from our main bank accounts to payroll 
or other operating fund accounts clear 
through our accounts payable account. 


(Continued on next page) 
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We pay all bills by checks, record of 
which is kept by I.B.M. tabulating ma- 
chines, and we cannot get a check out of 
our Tabulating Department without a for- 
mal accounts payable purchase bill prop- 
erly approved and distributed being sub- 
mitted to that department. 

In the case of transfers of cash we use 
a dummy purchase bill that is processed in 
exactly the same manner that is used for 
a bill from a supplier of materials or 
services. Cash discounts allowed on pur- 
chase bills are deducted forthwith when 
such bills are received and scheduled for 
payment, and in all our accounting for 
purchases we deal with the net amount 
to be paid. 

A small form is attached to each pur- 
chase bill providing space for the necessary 
approvals, accounting distribution, register 
number, which is also the check number 
when the bill is paid, and date the bill is 
scheduled for payment. Clerks processing 
these bills enter the accounting distribu- 
tion in rounded dollars and of course do 
not make any mark, either a dash or two 
zeros in the cents column of the distribu- 
tion form. Nor do they make any entry 
on the form for the difference between the 
amount distributed and the amount to be 
paid. 

One exception to this rule is that should 
the distribution involve an entry to one 
of the accounts that are carried in dollars 
and cents, then the exact amount is set 
down, An example of such an entry would 
be an amount to be rebilled to a customer 
or employee which is charged to a rebill- 
ing account and subsequently cleared by 
an actual rebill invoice. 

The reconciliation of the rebilling ac- 
count is greatly facilitated by having both 
the charge and the subsequent rebill credit 
agree exactly. 

After purchase bills are checked, ap- 
proved and distributed they are sent into 
the Tabulating Department in groups of 
about fifty with an adding machine tape 
of the payment amounts. Cards are 
punched in whole dollars covering the dis- 
tribution and in exact dollars and cents 
covering the amounts to be paid. 

These cards are then run through a 
tabulating machine and the total of the 
payment cards compared with the adding 
machine tape; if they agree these cards 
become the credit to accounts payable and 
the basis for preparation of checks on the 
scheduled payment dates. The total of the 
distribution cards is likewise compared 
with the total of the payment cards and if 
the variance is acceptable, and we consider 
a $2 variance acceptable, an accumulation 
on a control sheet of the payable totals 
and the distribution totals throughout the 
month make it necessary to have but one 
entry for the difference each month to 
the Penny Elimination Account. 

We process between 6000 and 9000 bills 
each month on this basis. An unacceptable 
variance is investigated while the purchase 
bills and cards are together and any error 
corrected by repunching as required. 

In the case of our shop labor, time is 
reported by work areas in manhours, and 
tabulating cards are punched showing the 
account, code snub-code, hours and 
area. Twice each month these cards are 
sorted and the hours applicable to each 
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charge accumulated. Using an average 
rate established for each work area the 
hours are extended to rounded dollars and 
a labor distribution voucher is prepared. 
Control of distribution is maintained by 
check of hours worked with hours dis- 
tributed. This is done each week, when 
time is turned in. In the case of shop 
labor the variance between the dollars dis- 
tributed and the exact dollars and cents 
earned is due partly to the use of average 
labor rates used in costing hours dis- 
tributed and partly to the elimination of the 
pennies in the rounding of the distribution 
to whole dollars. We charge or credit the 
whole dollars involved in the variance to 
our shop overhead account and the balance 
amounting to cents less than a dollar to 
the Penny Elimination Account. 

We found that the rules covering the 
distribution of vendor’s invoices in rounded 
dollars would not work when applied to 
requisitions for materials and supplies 
taken from stores inventory and put into 
production, consumed in the manufactur- 
ing process, or shipped to construction 
projects. Too many of these requisitions 
individually amounted to less than a dollar. 
We rather reluctantly decided that if we 
used the rounded dollar principle applied 
te each requisition, we would run_ the 
risk of too great a variance, and that it is 
necessary to calculate the exact amount for 
each requisition, 

Billings to customers are of course 
charged to accounts receivable in exact 
amounts, but the credits to revenue and 
income accounts are recorded in rounded 
dollars. Entries to the Penny Elimination 
Account are made when our billing is 
closed for the month. At that time the 
Tabulating Department furnishes sum- 
maries of the month’s billing and_ the 


amount of the variance is ascertained, We 
are working on the principle of eve tually 
presenting all our bills in rounded <ollar 
rather than dollars and cents and are mak. 
ing progress in that direction. W< have 
even secured customer acceptance of 
rounded dollar billing in the case of a few 
cost-plus contracts. 

Journal entries covering adjust nents 
write-off of depreciation, prepaymenis and 
deferred charges, and accrual of various 
liabilities, as well as distributions ani pro- 
rations of overhead expenses present no 
problems. They are recorded in rounded 
dollars with the exception of entries to 
the few accounts that require the use of 
exact amounts. 

In short we eliminate pennies wherever 
we can at inception, and where we cannot 
do that we eliminate them as soon as we 
can without impairing substantial accuracy, 

One other advantage that is in the na- 
ture of a by-product is the reduction of 
errors. In such operations as additions, 
transcriptions, classifications and distribu- 
tions, errors are bound to occur. The 
fewer digits the clerks have to deal with 
the fewer chances for errors exist. No 
one in our company has ever kept track 
of the time consumed locating and _ cor- 
recting such errors and we are not now 
keeping such a record, so we have no basis 
for evaluating the savings, but the uni- 
versal approval of the new plan by the 
people who are doing the work indicates 
that they consider their work load lightened 
and no doubt part of that feeling is due 
to the realization that it is easier to work 
with smaller numbers. 

John Bunyan once said: 

“There was a man, though some did count 
him mad 
The more he cast away, the more he had.” 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 104 


A SPECIAL WARM-UP TYPING DRILL 


Robert E. Herdegen 
Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


As we know, there are many words in 
our language that can be typed with one 
hand. Lists of these words make excellent 
warm-up drills. 

My procedure is as follows: I write five 
or six left-hand words on the board, for 
example: water, staff, rate, tease, and fats. 
I instruct the beginning students to start 
typing the first word until I give the next 
word. TI encourage more typing speed 
with each typing of the word until I hear 
a rapid rhythm of typewriters in the room. 
Then I call the next word and repeat the 
same procedure. 

After the students have typed the left- 
handed words, they type from a right- 
hand word list. Such words are: Ohio, 
join, you, mop, and hoop. These words 
have also been listed on the board, next to, 
the left-hand words. 

Following this practice, a left-hand word 
is alternated with a right-hand word until 
the lists have been exhausted. Sentences 
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composed of these word lists are then 
practiced. 

To reward the students for their effori 
on the one-hand words, balanced hand 
words or “speed” words are dictated, such 
as the, business, Dorothy, right, work, and 
down. These words are typed as fast as 
the student is able to type. 

These procedures are used for ten or 
twelve minutes before the regular class 
procedure is started. Used before a timed 
writing, it limbers the students’ fingers to 
a point where there is noticeable increase 
in skill. 

This method develops an unbelievable 
amount of finger dexterity for the begin- 
ning typewriting pupil. I have noticed a 
five to eight-word difference in speed at- 
tained by the advanced students with the 
use of this warming-up method. 

Perhaps you will enjoy trying it in your 
classes. 
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Perfect Setting 


...for Producing Skilled Typists 


More and more schools the country over 
are turning to IBM Electric Typewriters to 
help them produce skilled typists. Teachers 
have proved, time after time, that students 
learn to type more quickly and with greater 
accuracy on IBMs. 


The Washington School for Secretaries 
in New York City, shown above, is one of 
many schools now providing superior learn- 
ing opportunities on the finest of all electric 
typewriters. 


For the full story, write IBM today. 
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‘‘The Teaching Typewriter’”’ 


IBM, Dept. E-7 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

TC Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education,” and latest classroom results. 
We’d like to see your full-color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 


(date) 
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‘Saionals save us their cost every 9 months!” 


— THE RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO.,SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


“The flow of our vital precision units 
for aeronautical needs is the result of 
the most modern precision tools. Like- 
wise, the flow of our vital accounting 
production is uniform, swift, and eco- 
nomical, thanks to our Class 31 
National Accounting Machines. 
“These remarkable machines cost 
$18,000 and saved $24,000 the first 
year. This saving pays for the ma- 
chines every 9 months, which will 
give us about 133% annual return on 
our investment. They handle our 


accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
check writing, and cost applications. 

“We are most enthusiastic about 
National’s solution to our accounting 
problems. From the engineering stand- 
point, too, these machines are marvels 
of precision performance.” 


President 
The Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


In industries and businesses of all sizes and 
types, Nationals soon pay for themselves 
Out of what they save, then go on year 
after year returning a handsome profit. 
Nationals have an exclusive combination of 
time-and-money-saving features. On some 
jobs, 2 3 of the accounting work is done 
automatically. 

Phone the nearest National office today. A 
trained systems analyst will show what 
YOU can save with Nationals adapted to 
your needs. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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